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HEDDON’S LETTER. 
Moral Patents. 


», HONEY-BOARD, HONEY-PLANTS, &C. 


HEDDON’S HIVE 
N first page of your r last issue I find a letter 
» from brother Hatch to brother Hutchinson, 
\ from which I gather the idea that brother 
Hatch thinks that our government sells a mo- 
nopoly to a person when said person takes | 
outa patent. I think he is in error. What we pay 
the office is record fees, and the monopoly is only a | 
monopoly of the inventor's own discoveries; a mo- | 
nopoly of what he has produced by the labor of his 
own brain and hands; a monopoly of what did not | 
exist before his efforts brought it into being. The 
office gives him the 17 years’ exclusive right, charg- 
ing only fees to support the recording and other 
office labor. 
WIDTH AND SIZE OF ONE-POUND SECTIONS. 
Brother Hatch also says, that in my “circular, 
page 20,” Iclaim that the 41,x4!,x7 to-the-foot (or 
154 scant) sections do not average one pound. He | 
does not say whether he means my 1883 or 1885 cir- | 
cular. I can’t find a word about it on page 20 of | 
either circular. Neither can I find on any other 
page where I’ call that section a scant one-pound | 
section, except when used with separators. Well, 
be that as it may, I have the fresh fact to state, that | 
the past year we learned how to get this section so | 
plumply filled, attached to the wood all around, that | 
the part of our crop stored between separators, in | 
this size section, averaged almost or quite exactly 
one pound per section, gross weight; that is, sec- 
tion and all. Wecan also average one pound with 
1',-inch wide, 444X4'4, when used without separa- 
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| quality of the material given? 


' Is brother Moore's like that? 
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tors, if I recollect correctly. 
of management, 


Regarding the system 
I will give that at a future time. 
PRICE OF CASES. 

Brother Hatch says he could also furnish my cases 
at half my price, and make money. Has he seen 
my 188 circular, where, on page 4, I quote these 
cases, in quantities of 26 or over, at 1c each? This 
includes handles and the five tin strips. I should 
No doubt he thinks 
Does not much depend upon the 
But suppose, for ar- 
gument’s sake, he could. Suppose he has the ad- 
vantage of very cheap lumber and cheap power, 
and cheaper laborers. Must J, on that account, go 
entirely without any remuneration for my inven- 
tion and introduction of this case? I infer that 


he tells the truth. 


| brother Hatch is a “Christian,” and I think he 


should have seen these moral points sooner. 
MOORE'S RACK. 

This, I think, is properly named. I 
that it is like, or fills the place of my case. The tin 
strips at the bottom are not original with me. They 
are very old; so neither are the wood partitions. I 
claim them only in combination with a case that is 
to need no outside covering; that uses open-top 


do not see 


| sections; is bee-space taller than said sections, and 


adapted to the tiering-up plan (a splendid plan of 
manipulation), and taking the cover of the hive in 
the same manner that the brood-chamber does, and 
so arranged at the bottom as to be adjustable to the 
ordinary hive with bee-space above the frames, or 
my honey-board with bee-space in its upper side. 
I think not. If so, it 
could not be made of material 2% inches wide, un- 
less 24-inch sections were used. 1 think that the 
difference in the popular growth between the rack 
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and the case is illustrative of their difference in | terfly-weed or Pleurisy-root. I have received it be- 
construction. I don’t think that brother Hutchin- | fore as a bee plant. It is one of the milkweeds, and 


. j | thrives in dry hill-sides and fields, but does not con- 
son, Cook, Sears, and a host of others, use a case Or | tain much milky juice. It isa very pretty plant, 
| and is sometimes cultivated. W. J. BEAL. 
| Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


' Probably friend Hatch did not know you 
‘had advertised these cases at 16 cts. each. 


any thing else, just because I tell them to or ask 
them to. 
HUTCHINSON’S HEDDON HONEY-BOARD. 
lsee you published my letter (by permission) on 
page 98. All right, only I don't see the clause 
wherein I said that brother H. did not claim the 
honey-board, only the queen-excluding feature. 


| and very likely the Moore rack will answer 


his purpose ; if so, he can, of course, adver- 
| tise them at what price he chooses; but he 


| would, to be sure, call them Moore’s rack, 


Did I put this sentence in the other part of my let- 
ter, or how? I know such to be the case; and as 
the letter reads, some might infer that I reflected 
upon brother H.in the matter, which is far from | 
correct, as I place the highest confidence in his | 
keenness of moral sense and vision, as well as the 
most sterling integrity in all his acts and speeches. | 
Would that the world were all like brother H.! 
Think of the comfort and economy! 

Accept my thanks for your generous gift of $100, | 
which is thankfully received. I appreciate it, and 
will say I can’t help but feel honored by your ap- 
preciation, after these years of toil. Iam not done | 
yet. A word about— 

HONEY-PLANTS, 
And I will close. I think we should avoid all plants | 
not indigenous to our climate and soil, or readily | 
adaptable to them. Iam quite sure that Epilobium, 
or willow-herb, will not prove a success so far south 
as we are. I hope you will prove or disprove this 
statement. I can see no returns for labor, land, 
and seed, unless a plant is tough, generally sure of 
secretion, self-sustaining, and I am not sure but I 
may add, will thrive, spread, and increase in waste 
places, with only just starting. I know of no plants 
that combine these successful points except 

MELILOT CLOVER AND PLEURISY-ROOT. 

I have watched the latter closely for three years. 
It has never “shied” once, but every year is covered 
with bees all through basswood bloom, or that latter 
part of it which it laps on to. One great advantage 
that it has over melilot clover is, that it is a peren- 
nial plant. Another is, that it is a perfect success 
onthe poorest soil. I am of the opinion that it 
might be made to settle the problem of reclaiming 
worn-out land, or land so poor that nothing else 
could be made to shade the ground till other fertil- 
izers could get started. Melilot clover will back out 
of this poor soil. Try pleurisy-root, brother Root, 
and report. The plant that will grow well, and re- 
claim worn-out land, at the same time yielding a 
honey dividend, or take possession of grassy and 
weedy fence-corners, is what I want, and what I 
think I have. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 4, 1885. 

We do not find the sentence you mention, 
friend H., and rothing was omitted from 
your communication, by mistake or other- 
wise. You may.have put the sentence in 
some other letter.—In regard to the epilobi- 
um, you will see from our last issue, page 
86. that it does flourish as far south as La 
Salle Co., Il., and Medina Co., O., friend 
Green being just west of us. We will sow 
some of the pleurisy-root seed in the green- 
house to-day. It is noticed in GLEANINGS 
for Sept., 1880. Three reports are there 
given in regard to it. Its botanical name is 
Asclepias Tuberosa. Prof. Beal there de- 
scribes it as follows : 





The specimens sent are -Asclepias Tuberoga,—But- 


instead of Heddon’s. 
i 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE AND THE 
NEW-ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


WHAT SORT OF A STAND SHOULD A CHRISTIAN 
TAKE IN THE MATTER? 


™ HE decision has been rendered, and the Sab- 
bath-breakers have won the day! The New- 
Orleans Exposition is to be opened on the 
Sabbath, during the whole period of its con- 
tinuance. Not only open, but special attrac- 
tions are provided, and special privileges granted 
to induce a large attendance on that day. The con- 
duct of the managers contrasts sharply with that of 
the directors of the Centennial, who firmly and 
persistently resisted the demands of the godless, to 
open the gates on the day of sacred rest. It is not 
only an outrage upon the moral sentiments of the 
best part of the nation, but a dethroning of Jeho- 
vah, and the consecration of his day to Mammon. 
This act deserves the severest rebuke from every 
God-fearing, Sabbath-loving citizen. The Methodist 
Recorder says: 

Exhibitors who respect the Lord’s day should ut- 
terly refuse to exhibit their goods on that day, or 
entirely withdraw from the Exposition; and relig- 
ious people everywhere should decline to visit and 
patronize such a Sabbath-breaking institution. 


Are not A. I. Root and myself included in the 
last sentence? Yes. 

If the nanagers of the Exposition are determined 
to violate the Sabbath, religious people should with 
equal determination refuse in every way to coun- 
tenance the desecration. Jos. SOMERVILLE. 

Brady’s Bend, Pa., Feb. 4, 188. 

Friend 8., I am very, very sorry to receive 
the above. On first reading your letter it 
seemed to me as if I could hardly attend a 
place of that kind, where no respect is paid 
to God’s holy day; but after a little further 
reflection I pf oe it was one of those 
questions that often come up, that every 
Christian ought to pray over before making 
a positive decision. I should not want to 
decide for others; but so far as I am con- 


'cerned, I think it is my duty to go, all the 


same. Of course,I should not go on the 
grounds on Sunday, neither should I want 
any thing belonging to me open to inspec- 
ticn on the Sabbath-day. Of course, many 
perplexing questions come in. If the grounds 
and buildings are full of visitors, somebody 
must be there to look after the goods; and 
while there it would seem hardly courteous 
to refuse to explain things, and answer ques- 
tions. It seems to me if I had any loose 
valuables there I would take them away 
Saturday night, and take them back Monday 
morning, if the regulations permitted it. If 
oer did not, I would do one of two ee 
Withdraw all such loose valuables, or let 
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them remain, and take the risk of having 
them injured or stolen. I would not allow 


any possible inducement to persuade me to | 


go on the grounds on the Sabbath-day, and 
take part in the proceedings. 


them. There are plenty of comfortable 


churehes in New Orleans, I am sure, and I | 
feel pretty sure, too, that those who love the | 


Lord will be found in those churches. Do 


not let us stay ih friends, but let us go, | 
1 


carrying Christ with us; and if we find cus- 
toms different from our notions, let us strive 
to do as Paul did when he said,— 

Iam made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some. And this I do for the gospel’s 


sake, that I might be partaker thereof with you. 
I. Cor. 9: 22, 23. 


a 


WIND-BREAKS, THIEVES IN THE API- 
ARY, AND HONEY-PRODUCING 
PLANTS. 

FRIEND LAWSON TELLS US HOW TO KILL THE 
ABOVE THREE BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 





™ RIEND ROOT:—In your issue of Jan. 1, 1885, in 
43 your answer to John F. Whitmore, concern- 
¥” ing thieves in the apiary, you may well say 

> the laborers are few, while the harvest is 
plenteous. We also have a promise to those 

who help themselves. Suppose we take this prac- 
tical side of the case; that is, hedge in our apiary 
with something that will bea harvest for the bees 


twice in the year, a protection against thieves, a 


wind-break for the apiary, and a lasting pleasure to 
the owner. This isa subject of vital importance, 


not only to the apiarist, but to all who have inclos- | 
ures to make, as this combines cheapness, strength, | 


durability, and will be defensive against the inroads 
of men, stock, pigs, and rabbits, at all times. To 
such I would recommend the Japan quince; two 
varieties (Cydonia Japonica), scarlet flowering, and 


(Cydonia Japonica alba), white flowering; also the | 


Pyracantha. Thetwo former have peculiar qualifi- 


cations for the position I would assign them asa_ 


hedge. They have a rich, dark-green foliage, pro- 
ducing in April a profusion of flowers which keep 
the bees busy and happy (I have seen them in 


bloom as early as March, and snow lying on the . 


ground). What could be more attractive? 


are defended by innumerable thorns, which make | 


them impenetrable against all interlopers; they 


thrive in all kinds of soil and locations; they will | 


make a good defensive hedge in four or five years; 


bear pruning admirably, and are not subject to in- | 


sect depredations, either in branch or root; and 
lastly, they occupy but two feet on either side of 


the row. Propagation of the above is similar to the | 


Pyracantha, hence IT will speak of them together. 
The pyracantha is essentially a hedge-plant, which 
can not be said of many others, especially the 
Osage orange, which is, perhaps, the most familiar 
example. to most of your readers, growing some- 


times to a tree in height, with strong roots extend- | 


ing to either side for many feet, running so near 
the surface, and exhausting the soil, preventing 
the planting of crops to within several feet of the 
hedge-row. Not so with the Pyracantha; it requires 


Something | 
has been said about holding meetings on the | 
Exposition grounds. From what experience | 
| have had in holding meetings in similar | 
circumstances and places, I do not believe it | 
is advisable for any Christian to encourage | 


They | 
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| but two feet and a half on either side of the row; it 
| is a beautiful evergreen, with a very rich dark- 
| green foliage, producing, in June, snowy - white 
| flowers, much frequented by the bees. In winter 
it has a profusion or red berries, making it very 
attractive. It is also defended by innumerable 
thick-set thorns, making it impenetrable to all alike. 
Almost any kind of soil and location will suit it. 
Like the former spoken of, it grows rapidly, bears 
pruning admirably, and will be a defensive hedge 
in four or five years. 

Propagation is effected by suckers and prunings 
of cither hedges, cutting them up six inches in 
length. Have the ground spaded or plowed, and 
leveled off. Setaline; now strike the spade firm 
against it, and downward at the same stroke, deep 
enough to set the slips one inch below the surface. 
The object of this stroke is to make firm the soil 
against the line; set the slips six inches apart against 
the straight side; fill up to near the top of slips, press 
them in with the feet; fill up now one inch over 
| their tops, leaving it mellow and level. This must 
, be done not later than the middle of March. In the 
following fall lift them, and set them out 15 inches 
apart, alternating the plants as the work goes on, 
making it attractive all along the row, the flowering 
| time of either being some three months apart. 

Prune them well in, after the fall of the leaf, so 
' as to make them grow close and thick. The pyra- 
midal form of training is to me the most practical, 
as a shower can get at the surface of every side- 
shoot, hence no dead limbs at the bottom. 

I have been minute in detail, as the time for ac- 
tion is at hand, and perhaps many of your readers 
may have the above in their gardens or lawns as 
shrubs. They may go to work on them now. I have 
been a practical horticulturist and apiarist for some 
years, and have had the above hedges under my 
care; I would assuredly recommend them as worthy 
of consideration. With the help of a good gate and 
lock, it is what all apiarists need. 

It is seldom I take the pen to write what I know, 
as my hand is more used to the pruning-shears; 
but should this effort do your readers some good, 
' you may hear from me again. J.J. LAWSON. 

Point Lookout Mt., Tenn. 

Thank you, friend L. It is the men who 
are used to pruning-shears and such like im- 
plements, that we like to have send us arti- 
cles like yours. Every apiary should have a 
wind-break of some kind, and we have at 
considerable expense planted evergreens all 
We did not think of the 
| thieves nor the honey-posies when we did it. 
Now, while [ do not much fear the thieves, 
I should be very glad indeed to have our 
| evergreens bear flowers; but I did not know, 


; around ours. 


until you mentioned it, that that could be 
|managed. In regard to thieves, I believe it 
is seldom that they venture into an inclosure 
| when it is surrounded bya hedge. itisa 
sort of uncomfortable predicament for a 
body to get into, and thieves are usually 
/cowards. Who can furnish us plants for 
| sale, and what are they worth? I have no- 
| ticeed the Japan quince, but I did not know 
| before that it was a good hedge-plant. If I 
understand you, the quinces and evergreens 
are to be planted alternately. The effect, it 
seems to me, would be beautiful, and I do 
not see why it would not be just what we 
want—useful and ornamental. 
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LETTER FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


REVERSIBLE-FRAME DEVICE. 


SENT 20 cts. for GLEANINGS this month and | 
I have received the January numbers, | 


> 
» next. 
+ and have not been getting enough sleep since. 


They keep me reading very late at night, and | 


then in the morning I read and shake this cold 
weather until the fire gets warm enough to thaw 


my boots, and I am convinced that [I can not do | 
without GLEANINGS, and do myself justice if I keep | 


bees. Through the kindness of a friend I got a eol- 
ony and a nucleus in 1883; but I read the ABC 
through twice, besides a lot of old GLEANINGS, and 


constructed a buzz-saw and made four Simplicity | 
I caught the bee-fever | 

- ! 
I still have the same | 


hives before I owned a bee. 
from one of your old patrons. 
enthusiasm that I started out with. 1 had one 
strong colony and three weak ones last spring; 
increased to7, and took 149 lbs. of comb honey in 
your 1-ib. sections. The season was eut short by 
dry weather. 

I started out to build up an apiary, and make it 
pay its own expenses for keeping. I have enough 
profit to run it next year. I more than doubled the 
money IT invested. Bees are all right at present. 

I will send you a reversible metal-corner frame I 
have been thinking about. R. FL Strat. 

Spring Valley, O., Jan. 27, 1885. 

Thanks, friend S.. for your kind words. 
Your reversible corner is the Broers corner, 
mentioned in our back numbers. This makes 
three who have studied up exactly the same 
thing. Now, then, we have a great moral 
here. A common want has sprung up; in- 
telligent minds have been at work at it, and 
after mature deliberation the wisest heads 
seem to center, as it were, around a certain 
point. In all such eases as this it is a com- 
forting thought, that the best device will be 
brought out sooner or later, and these inven- 
tions are almost always like a honey-comb— 
the product of the united work of many in- 
dividuals. 

> Hc oe C—O 


DESCRIPTION OF BOOMHOWERBR'S API- | 
ARY. 


FOR CUT OF SAME, SEE PAGE 83. 


RIEND ROOT: —Had I thought that the picture | 


of my apiary would have appeared so soon, I 


would have sent you a description of it in , 
You have done | 
pretty well in explaining the details, except | 


time to appear with the view. 


that the picture was not taken in June. The view 


was taken the last of September. 


tion of the fertilizing hives are shown, having unit- | 


ed the rest in full colonies for wintering. 
ist has omitted a portion of arow of hives which 
should have been seen between the fence and the 
first row of hives at my right. 


got it quite right in the engraving. 
Ihave been pretty much my own employer since 
T have kept bees. The past season I had some help 


from April until July; from July out I did all my 


own work. Ihave another apiary 2's miles out of 
the village; and as August is our main honey 
month, you can think how busy I must have been. 
I took care of both yards, and ran some on shares, 
1l miles away, and did every bit of the work myself. 


Only a small por- | 


The art- | 


The instrument you ! 
speak of is a frame-holder, only the artist has not | 
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| Some days I would visit my out yard twice a day, 
part of the time traveling the whole distance on 
foot. As an explanation why I went on foot part of 
the time, I will say that our minister has no horse; 
and when he wanted a horse to use he was at liber- 
| ty to take the pony whenever he chose to have it. 
My out apiary contains 8 colonies; my home 
| apiary, 75 colonies. The product of my home yard 
the past season was nearly 2tons of comb honey 
and about 500 queens, so you see I did not idle much 
time away. My home apiary has a hard coating of 
sawdust over its weole surface. Nota weed nor a 
| spear of grass is allowed to grow anywhere near the 
| hives. Ihave often offered the sum of 50 cts. for 
every spear of grass or weed that could be found 
within range of the bee hives. Overaton of the 
comb honey from this yard was gathered from the 
common red clover. I sent you asample of the 
honey. What do you think of it? When I purchas- 
ed this place, three years ago, where the hives now 
stand was nothing but a thick hedge of old apple- 
, trees and lilac, and other worthless bushes; in fact, 
one could not see from the window to the street; 
but the pick-ax and crowbar did the work pretty 
well, with me as their motive power. You know 
we are commanded to carn our bread by the sweat 
of our face. F. BOOMHOWER. 
Gallupville, N.Y. 
| HEDDON’S HONEY-BOARD AND HIVE- 
COVER. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


N the cut given last month, page 55, 

» Which friend Heddon furnished, the 
cover is represented as a tlat board, FE. 

The friends may remember that I was a 
‘little tenacious of the opinion that such 

a cover would warp. When the hive came 
to hand, however, it transpired that the pic- 
ture did not represent the cover at all. The 
‘cover friend HI. sends us is shown below, at 
fig. 2. You will notice that, to prevent the 
/ warping I spoke of, he has put a piece of 
/one-inch lumber, set up edgewise, on each 
end, and these — are fully as wide as 
the cleats around our Simplicity cover. To 
| be sure. we can hold them from warping, if 
clamped in the above manner; but even 
|if warping is prevented, the arrangement 
shown is not proof against twisting, and the 
‘sample hive furnished by friend H. had the 
cover so badly twisted when it reached us 
(L ean not say how it was when he started it) 
that I would undertake to get robbers under 
it in less than half a day, in our apiary. 
Very likely such eovers will work all right 
/ generally; but after four or five years of use, 
| if they do not trouble by letting bees under 
| during a severe dry spell, it will be contrary 
'to all my experience. Another thing, this 
cover, with its great clamps on the ends. 
projects over the hive all around; and in 
shipping bees in a hive or otherwise, it 
| would get knocked loose unless very securely 
' nailed or screwed fast to the hive. A cover 
/can be made on the plan of the Simplicity. 
just about as cheap, and I should very much 
/ prefer it: and if you can make bees push 
| under a Simplicity cover so as to get rob- 
| bing, I should like to see it done. The Sim- 


| plicity cover also ~ into place, and stays 


pretty securely. The above cover has no 
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place, but stays just where you lay it. Of | will put the chaff hive in the stable, with 
course, all the friends can make covers as | the opening into the rabbit-pen; then, you 
see, when the bossy is covered up with that 
pile of leaves, the little ‘‘ tads,” as you call 


they think proper. 
! 


Fig. 1.—Slatted honey-board. 

Fig. 2.— Hive-cover. 

Fig. 3.—End of honey-board, showing how the 
slats are let in. 

Figure 1 represents the slatted honey- 
board. The piece 


them, will be right in the same nest with 
** bossy.” 
he 


OUR IMPROVED CUTTER-HEAD 


| FOR MAKING THE ENTRANCES TO SECTION BOXES, 


| knife. 
across the center is a! 


piece of tin, to keep the spaces a little more | 


accurate. The ends of the honey board are 
rabbeted, so that the slats catch into the 
rabbet, as shown in figure 3. The honey- 
board is framed all around like a slate- 


frame, and this frame rises } inch above the | 


slats forming the bee - space. 


The pieces | 


forming the sides of the frame are beveled | 
off on the inside, so as to allow the bees to 


go up into the sections on the extreme out- 
side. This honey-board, outside dimensions, 


is exactly the same as the top of the hive. | 
The crate of section boxes is also the same, 


outside dimensions, so that hives, honey- 


boards, or crates of sections, can be piled up | 


at liberty. No matter how you pile them, 
you always have the bee- space between 
them. The first bee-space is formed on the 
top of the hive. brood-frames coming + below 
the outside edge of the hive. The honey- 
board, being flat on the under side, rests on 
these edges. The crate of sections is also 
flat on the under side ; that is, the sections 
come down even with the lower edge of the 
crate; but on the top of the crate the sec- 
tions are this bee-space below the outside 
edge of the erate. 

If there is any thing more that is not fully 


AND OTHER PURPOSES. 


Cy E have formerly made our cutter-heads 

* $0 that a pair of spurs were used in 
connection with the knife. These 
require frequent sharpening, and 

there is a difficulty in getting them 
adjusted so as to work exactly with the 
The engraving below shows a knife 
bent at each side so as to form a spur on the 
edge of the knife itself, without necessitat- 


ing a separate spur. 


MACHINE FOR SCORING PLANK SO AS TO FORM EN- 
TRANCES FOR THE BEES IN SECTION BOXES. 

The above arrangement makes the whole 
machine plain, without much explanation. 
The mandi is 18 inches long; aoa © 34-inch 
face, and 24 inches in diameter; boxes, 23 
inches wide. ‘She head that holds the cut- 
ters is 23x3+. By loosening the bolts on the 


heads, cutters for different purposes may be 


attached. 


a ~<a 





|A REPORT PARTLY ENCOURAGING 


understood in regard to Ileddon’s hive and 


system, I shall be happy to explain it. 
———— 

A HINT FROM FRIEND FRADENBURG 
IN REGARD TO RABBITS. . 


S a word of caution, I will suggest to you that, 
if you have not provided a suitable place for 
your doe rabbit to make a nest for young 


> 
s 


ones, that you do so at once, as she might be | 
likely to have young at any time now; yet | 


would be a pity to lose the first litter for the want 
of a suitable nest. I have now five nests of young 
kidg. If she is out of doors, I would suggest an old 


hole cut in one end to let*the doe in and out; but 
whatever is fixed, the hole should be as near the 
ground as possible, or a banking of earth made up 
_to the hole, for the little tads will come out some- 


ed and dic. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Feb. 8, 1885. 
Thank you, Friend F. 


2 .. | you. 
she may not before March or even April, and it | 9 


AND PARTLY—DISCOURAGING. 


ORDERING GLASS AND ALL WHEN YOU ORDER 
CRATES, ETC. 

COMMENCED with 7 last spring; increased to 
15 by natural swarms, and about 200 lbs. of nice 
comb honey, most of which is sold at 20c. per 
Ib. The honey was in 1-lb. sections, and went 
like hot cakes. The next thing to do is to get 

goods for another year. First, send to an honest 

dealer, even if he is off a good way, and the freight 
is high; better do that than to buy of some one you 
don’t know, and then not get any thing. Buy 
every thing that goes to make one piece or one ar- 
ticle. For an example I will state my experience. 
Early last fall l wanted some goods, so I sent to 
Goods came as I ordered, on short notice. 
To 


by 
» 
\ 
4 


Among the rest were some shipping - cases. 


| save expense of breaking the glass, I said leave it 
| out. I expected to buy here as cheap as there; but 


‘ | when I came to buy, the dealer told me the glass 
chaff hive would make an excellent nest-box, with a | he y & 


would cost me 40c. per crate; so I just took glass 


| for one, and thought that would do until I ordered 


again, and so it did; but, here is the vesult: I put 


| the glassless crates in a room I supposed to be tight, 


times, and not be able to get back, and so get chill- | but 1 suppose there must have been a nail-hole to 


| start; and aftera start was once made, no stop. 


| 


The bees were almost as thick in the room asa 


Our bunnies shall | swarm. I opened the door and window to drive 


have a nice nest made forthwith. As they | them out; but in spite of Clark’s smoker, muslin, 
adjoin the Jersey cow's stable, I think we | needle, hammer, tacks, nails, strips of wood, and 
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every thing else but glass, they got twice as much | 
honey as the glass would have cost, besides the fun 

of the stings, which is legion. After this I want | 
glass, glass, glass, for my honey-cases. 
Coal Vale, Kas. 8S. C. FREDERICK. 


Now, friend F., let me make a suggestion. 
Get your price lists in winter, long before 

ou need the goods. Study them very care- 

ully, then go to your nearest store, and ask | 
how they sell glass. Ask them, also, what 
they charge for the exact size you want. If) 
the price named is more than the freight. 
from the supply-dealer, then order of him ; 
and I would suggest to supply-dealers that 
it may be well for them to take some lessons 
in packing glass. Glass can be packed so as 
to go safely across the United States, but it) 
is not always done.— About the robbing ram- | 
page you had, friend F., next time you get | 
into a scrape like that, if your windows can | 
not be made tight otherwise, tack a sheet | 
or table-cloth up over the window, and put 
strips of lath around the outside. Fix all 
other rooms in a similar way. Let the rob- 
bers-out at night, just before dusk, and | 
guess it will be a pretty good idea to have | 
each case of honey so secure that it is of | 
itself bee-proof. Sometimes the bees have 
made pretty bad work ona case of honey | 
during transportation. 


rE 


HANDLING HONEY,AND PREPARING 
IT FOR MARKET. 


ROME SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS BY GROCER’'S 


CLERK. 


A 


Y “better half” is very much interested in 
reading GLEANINGS, for the many appro- | 
priate suggestions it contains in regard to 
the handling and care of bees, It is cer- | 
tainly of great importance, if one designs 

to make bee keeping a permanent business, to 
thoroughly understand all the little details that go 
to make the venture a paying one; and the season . 
being a favorable one, and an abundant honey crop 
being secured, comes the last but not least item, | 
how can the product be successfully marketed to 
the best advantage to both seller and buyer? 

I have recently been employed in a store where a 
large amount of butter, honey, eggs, and various | 
other country produce was brought in for sale by 
the farming community, and I know that the readi- | 
est sales were always effected by those who took 
extra pains to bring their packages in a neat and 
tasty condition. A poor quality of butter, if 
brought in a clean tin pail, nicely stamped and cov- | 
ered with a clean white cloth or napkin, would | 
command a readier sale than a much better quality | 
brought in a rusty pail, eight or ten pounds ina) 
roll, jammed into a pail any way, instead of being | 
laid in with care, not stamped, except by finger- | 
prints, a liberal allowance of hair and straws, the 
whole surmounted by a brown dish-rag for a cover- | 
ing, or something similar. You may think this a | 
strong assertion, but it is solid fact. 

Our grocery department was located in the rear 


| your city? 
/torespond to my requests fora settlement. Per- 
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every article brought into contact was sure to get 
“stuck up.” Of course, the sales were slow, and oft- 
times required considerable argument to effect one. 

I expect to have a considerable quantity of honey 


| to market this coming season, and have made up 


my mind that, to create a demand for the product, 
it must be placed on sale in a presentable condition, 
to say the least. I purpose to make a glass show- 
case, of a sufficient height to hold an ample number 


| of one and two pound sections, tiered to show off 


the contents to the best possible advantage. The 
top of the case can be used for storing up a quanti- 


| ty of extracted honey, either in glass jars or tin 
| pails, the whole in summer season to be covered 
| with mosquito-bar, to protect the labels from flies; 
| and being placed in a convenient position for secur- 


ing notice, it seems to me that such a method will 

command ready sales, and that honey will not goa 

begging. L. 8. WALKER. 
Vernon Center, N. Y. 


_ GROWLERY. 


-OMEHOW this department of late has 
been rather laid on the shelf ; and, in 
fuct, 1 had almost forgotten the years 
in which I used to get unkind letters 
through the press and otherwise. The 

writer of the following has, at different 
times, attacked me publicly, and called me 
hypocrite, ete. As nearly as I can remem- 
ber, his complaint is, that I refused to pay 
the return charges on a box of fdn. which I 
sent him, and which he wished to return, 
long after the honey season was over. I wrote 
him that if, on examination, we found the 
fdn. in our opinion not what it ought to be, 
we would return him the money, paying all 
charges both ways. If the fdn. was, in our 
opinion, faultless, he must pa the charges 
both ways. On receipt of it I carefully in- 
spected it, and pronounced it fully up to the 
average we sent out, and therefore remitted 
him what he paid, less charges. May be 








our fdn. is not equal to some sent out by 


other manufacturers; and if this admission, 
or this letter which we give below, injures 
our trade in the commodity, let it be injured. 


| Here is the letter, written to our postmaster : 


Postmaster, Medina, Ohio:— 

Dear Sir:—Will you please be so kind as to inform 
me of the whereabouts of one A. I. Root, late -of 
He owes me a little bill, and has failed 


haps he has left for other parts. Can you tell me 
where he may be addressed? 1 believe he has been 
a dealer in glucose, and advertised a 3-cent counter. 


| Please answer on enclosed card, and oblige yours, 


ete., Feb. 9, 1885. 
Iam not aware that any letter received 
from the friend above has remained unan- 


| swered, and I can not see that it would be 


right for me to hand over the money in an- 
swer to any such demands. I have no ill 
will toward the writer, and Ido not know 
what more I can do than to pray that God 


part of the store, and what honey we took inwas| may take away his unkind, unreasonable, 
there stored on shelves, mostly in two-pound sec- | and bitter spirit. If I have not stated the 
tions. Of course, it dripped; and every little while | above correctly, and he wishes to reply in 
a wash-basin of water and cloth were called into re- | a courteous manner, I am willing to give 
quisition; the shelves were a bait for the flies, and | him as much space here as [ have occupied. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


MORE ABOUT PREVENTING THE CRYSTALLIZATION | 


OF SUGAR SYRUP BY THE ADDITION OF HONEY. 


m™ N page 13, friend Root says to J. D. Gehring, 
y “Very good, friend G. But if honey effectu- 


ally prevents crystallization, what is the use | 
of going to the trouble of boiling it? Just | 
pour boiling water on your sugar, put in the | 
quantity of honey mentioned, stir it thoroughly, | 
and there you have it, without taking it near the | 
stove at all.” But the trouble is, “there you don't | 


have it,” and that is often the trouble with us when 


we attempt to make theory take the place of prac- | 


itce, and scientific thought the place of fact. 


When making my different experiments last fall, | 


to see if I could not get a syrup for feeding purpos- 


es which would not crystallize, and thus bother the | 
bees, I also tried another, which was, to see what | 


quantity of sugar syrup must be added to honey to 
keep it from granulating, as I had a few people who 
desired honey fixed so it would remain a liquid for 
an indefinite time, while all know that nearly all of 
our honey will granulate ina few weeks after being 


liquefied by heat. As in these experiments the hon- | 
ey must still hold the same flavor afterward that it | 


did before, of course I could not boil it, for by so 
doing the flavor is always changed. SoImadea 
syrup of the consistency of honey, and let it cool 
until it was no warmer than that I could hold my 
hand on the outside of the vessel which contained 
it. I now took six glass dishes, and in the first I put 
all it would hold of the regular bee-feed, such as 1 
told you of last fall. The second I filled with clear 
syrup as it came from the vessel spoken of above. 
For the third I took three parts of this syrup and 
one part of my best honey, which had not yet be- 
gun to granulate. This honey was first carefully 
mixed with the syrup, by putting both ina vessel 
together, and stirring until thoroughly incorporated, 
when it was poured where it was tostay. The fourth 
contained a mixture of one-half honey and one-half 
syrup, incorporated together as was the third. The 
fifth glass contained a mixture of three parts honey 
and one part syrup, while the sixth was filled with 
clear honey. All were now carefully secured from 
dust and moisture, and set away in a dark place in 
my shop, where they have been left unmolested for 
3% months. The mercury has been as low as 12° 
below zero in this shop during this time, and as high 
as 80° above. 

To-day I got out these dishes, and this is how I 
find them: The first, or bee-syrup, remains exactly 
as it was when placed there, thus showing that I 
have a permanently good thing in the shape of 30 
Ibs. sugar, 15 Ibs. of water, and 5 lbs. of honey; the 
water first being brought to a boil, then the sugar 
poured in and stirred half a minute or so, when this 
is allowed to boil. The honey is poured in, and the 
whole mixed as soon as the vessel containing the 
syrup is taken from the fire. I have given the pro- 
cess in short again, thinking you might have some 
new subscribers for 1885 who would not see my 1884 
article. 

The second, containing clear sugar syrup, has the 
dish one-half full of clear, transparent, and whitish 
crystals, while the liquid portion is nearly as thin as 
water. 

The third (44 honey, %{ syrup) has a few crystals 
attached to the sides of the glass, while the bottom 
is quite thickly covered with crystals, the syrup be- 
ing a little thinner than when first made, 


| In the fourth, which is 's honey and ', syrup, I 
| find little change, except here and there a little 
speck of granulated honey the size of a pinhead 
and smaller. I can not detect a single crystal any- 
| where. Were it not that this takes ‘4 instead of 1-10 
| honey, it might be equally valuable as a bee-feed. 
The fifth (°{ honey and ‘4 syrup)is granulated in- 
'toasoft pliable candy, which would do quite well 
| for shipping queens with, if it will not soften so as to 
run inwarm weather. It is very much whiter than 
the sixth (clear honey), which is granulated very 
hard and solid, excevt having a little moist look on 
| top. 

From the above it will be seen that it becomes 
almost a necessity to boil our bee-feed, no matter 
| how muck the “ gude wife’ may object, if we would 

have a first-class feed in every respect. Those of 
| us who have steam-engines can boil it with steam, 
and by the barrel, to which the “ gude wife” will 
not object; while those having an oil-stove will find 
|} a convenient place in almost any unoccupied room 
| where they can prepare the feed. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1885. 

Friend D., perhaps you did not mean to 
accuse me of attempting to make theory take 
the place of practice ; but the close of your 
first paragraph looks a little that way. I 
think we have fed about as many tons of the 
— syrup as most of the brethren, and I 
believe our bees generally winter pretty well 
too, and we have done it without boiling the 
syrup either. Lately we have used a steam- 
pipe in a large tin can, because we can get 
the sugar boiling quicker that way than by 
pouring boiling water on it. If 30 lbs. of 
sugar, 15 Ibs. of water, and 5 Ibs. of honey 
behaves itself right along as it has with you, 


owe you a vote of thanks for the experiments 
you have made. 
rr 
SEPARATORS FOR SECTIONS, AND 
HONEY-BOARDS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT RECALLING THE DISCARD- 
ED HONEY-BOARD. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—Many of us are sur- 

» prised atthe evidence presented before the 

»« N. W. Bee-keepers’ Convention against their 

use. But for the first time it is admitted by 

Mr. Hutchinson that the whole case must be 

taken off at once, for to put in new ones beside 
those partly filled would surely cause bulging. 

This was one of the points I made last summer in 
my letter. A remedy for that was suggested, it is 
true, by a number, that by crowding to one side 
unfinished sections, and facing new ones by those 
capped over—a vain remedy, for it only increases 
the evil when those are done. What bee-keeper 
would advise leaving snow-white capped sections in 
till new ones alongside are completed? Wouldn't 
they become soiled? 

I know itis no light matter to question the evi- 
dence of such producers as Messrs. Heddon and 
Hutchinson; but repeated experiments in my 
racks, and in wide frames, to get honey I could 
crate has failed every time, even when using whole 
starters. I would, therefore, advise beginners to go 
slow. 

When honey is booming, in tiering up and some- 
times transposing sections, is the way to help the 
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bees; but using cases or racks spread over the 
whole of aten-frame L. hive, we all have colonies 
which will do more and better work without tiering, 
if we can quickly take out sections as fast as they 
are filled, and put in others; and we are far less 
likely to be caught with a large number half tilled 
at the end of the season. 

By closely watching the seasons, and having a hive 
on scales, we can tell when to draw in and close up, 
and intime contract, by not replacing the sections 
drawn out, and using separators shoved up to one 
side, and covering the vacancy with a quilt. 

Now as to honey-boards. Why were they discard- 
ed, and why now by many recommended? By 
their use were any such results ever obtained as | 
have been since they were discarded? None re- 
ported have ever come under our notice. 

To get the bees at work quickly, and to present 
the least impediment to their entrance to the sur- 
plus-chamber, is surely an object. The honey- 
board was cast aside as an impediment. There is 
hardly adoubt but that bridge-building and brac- 
ing combs, so annoying to the manipulator, can in 
a great measure be prevented by lessening the 
space between the sections. I have found it to 
greatly diminish the number of brace-combs, to 
bring the rack down so as to leave only 44 inch 
space, above brood-combs. A friend tells me he 
succeeded well with strips of enameled cloth across 
and directly on the brood-frames. With my rack rest- 
ing on a‘4-inch strip across each end of it, I can, 
with a knife, loosen the rack without disturbing 
the brood-frames. 

In manipulating we have frequent need to get in- 
to the brood-chamber, and any honey-board is in 
the way. Did we not all think ita grand step for- 
ward when the flexible quilt was substituted for | 
the cumbersome honey-board? J.W. Porter. | 

Charlottesville, Va. 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 





What I Saw and Learned.—No. 4. 


A BEE-CELLAR WITH A RUNNING SPRING IN IT. 


porch, so that 
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Ohio I can hardly think it amounts to as 


much as 5 lbs. per colony. This 5 Ibs. of 
stores, at the present price of sugar, need 
not represent more than 25 cts.; and I do 
not believe we could put our colonies into 
the cellar, and take them out, including the 
preparation needed to make the cellar cark, 
well ventilated, ete., for much less than 25 


cts. per colony. Besides, with the change- 


able weather we have here, sometimes almost 
a week when there is not a bit of frost right 
in the middle of January, most of our Ohio 
people are, I believe, decidedly in favor of 
outdoor wintering, especially late years. 

I was not present at the afternoon session 
of the last day, and therefore I take the fol- 
lowing from notes sent me: 

Friend Hutchinson says he would prefer 
frames for queen-rearing not over 8 or 10 
inches square. This revives the old question 
of a divided Langstroth frame, or a frame to 
hang crosswise in the Heddon Langstroth 
Hive. 

HOW FAR APART MUST TIVES BE PLACED 
IN THE APIARY? 


James Ure thought they should be placed 
about 9 feet; Dr. Mason thought 6 feet, 
and Dr. Whiting thought they might be as 
near as six inches. I think all of the gentle- 
men may be right; but if entrances are only 


Ginches apart, there should be some strong- 
ly marked difference between the entrances. 
_ With our arrangement of the house-apiary 


there is no confusion, even though the en- 
trances are but afew inches apart, because 


|there are only three entrances on a side, 


while with lawn chaff hives, made exactly 
alike in every respect, and facing the same 


_ way, there is often confusion when they are 


as much as 14 feet apart. Prof. Cook illus- 
trated it in this way: Ilis house and Prof. 
Carpenter's house are almost exactly alike in 
appearance and points of the compass. Now, 
although they are several rods apart, when 
honey was exposed on Prof. Cook’s back 

the bees got to robbing, they 


/ would swarm around the back porch of the 


H. ROBERTSON still succeeds nicely 
in wintering with his large cellar with 
aspring in it. He did not agree, that | 
pollen was the cause of the dysentery | 
among his bees. Prof. Cook suggest- | 

ed it was because of the stream of water | 
that equalizes the temperature. Now, it oc- | 
curs to me right here that possibly a stream | 
of spring water running through the cellar | 
may be us good, or better, than the sub-earth 
ventilator. The water would be constantly | 
bringing heat from the body of the earth, | 
and the stream might be spread out in its | 
passage through, so as to yield upa great) 
part of its heat before it goes off. 
SAVING HONEY BY CELLAR WINTERING, | 

A number of testimonies seemed to indi- | 
cate pretty decidedly that a saving of some- 
thing like 10 Ibs. of honey per colony was | 
made by wintering in cellar, compared with | 
outdoor wintering. I suggested that a good | 
chaff hive should give almost as good re- 
sults asa good cellar; but I was told by | 
quite a number that I was mistaken. Now, | 
I know there is a saving of honey by having | 
bees ina good ¢ellar; but in our State of | 


other house, and I should be pretty sure 
they would, had he not said so. This is one 


considerable trouble in not making a lot of 
hives alike, even if they are several rods 
apart in a large apiary. I once before sug- 
gested that we might make use of this fea- 


| ture in making artificial swarms and nuclei. 


Nobody has worked it out yet, that [ know 
of. A methodical bee-keeper likes to have 


‘his hives uniform; but if he does, he will be 


pretty sure to have bees getting into the 
wrong hives. Making them face to the same 
points of the compass helps the matter; but 
then we have bees wasting their time while 


‘heavily laden, trying to get in at the back 
| side of some hive where there is not an en- 


trance. 
We copy the following paragraph from the 
American Bee Journal: 
GETTING NICE HONEY. 


Upon request, Miss Wilkins told how she and her 
sister managed to secure such nice honey. They 


| used the Doolittle system and removed the honey 
| as soon as sealed. They use the nicest white-poplar 


sections that they can procure, as they thought that 


| this made a great difference in the appearance of 


the honey. The propolis is not only scraped from 
the sections us soon as they are taken from the 
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hive, but all stains caused by the propolis are care- 
fully scraped away with glass. Another and im- 
portant reason for their honey being so nice, is the 
SOuEeR from which it is gathered; viz., the willow- 
herb. 

From the above it would seem that the 
Wilkins sisters are troubled with propolis 
and stains from letting the bees have access 
to the sections, as well as we are. I tell 
you, friends, we don’t want bees tramping 
over our nice white basswood sections. 

VENTILATION. 

Dr. Whiting recommended raising the 
hive from the bottom-board. This is equiv- 
alent to the plan of ventilating the Simpli- 
city hive, and I do not believe any thing can 
be invented more simple than the entrance 
adjustment of the Simplicity hive, for ac- 


commodating the bees as they go out and in, 


and for giving all the ventilation that may 
be needed. 








_ RePor’s ENceuRAGING. 


MY RRPORT FOR 1884. \ 
COMMENCED the spring of 1884 with 24 colonies, 
all blacks; increased to 57; obtained 2427 Ibs. 
comb honey from top story, about 800 Ibs. in 
section boxes; the rest in brood-frames; ten 
colonies made no surplus; average weight of 
hives, put in cellar Nov. 23, 75 |bs. From all reports 
I read, I think my yield fully up to the average; 
but the slow sale or no sale at paying prices makes 
me wish I had never engaged in the business. 
A WORD IN FAVOR OF THE ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 

l used the zine honey-board on nearly all of my 
hives; in only two did I find the queen in upper 
story; almost invariably I found brood in upper 
story when I used wooden honey-boards. This 
trouble cost me more than the zinc honey-board. 

BOKHARA CLOVER. 

I invested 50 cts. to test the merits of this clover 
for all purposes recommended by different writers. 
I now expect to expend $50.00 in the next two years, 
trying to eradicate the noxious weed from my 
premises. I admit that bees work upon it, but my 
stock refuse to touch it, with the exception of one 
horse. E. E. BABCOCK. 

Elroy, Wis., Jan. 22, 1885. 

Friend B., Bokhara clover is not intended 
to be used for stock, although if cut at the 
proper age, they will use it to some extent. 
All you have to do to eradicate it is to cut it 
off before it goes to seed. You can very 
quickly wind it up by this treatment. If 
you try to dig up the plants, no doubt you 
will find it a tough job. 


A TRUE REPORT. 

I started out last spring with 47 swarms, partly 
Italians, partly blacks, and partly hybrids. They 
increased to 108 swarms. I received 800 lbs. of comb 
and 400 lbs. of extracted honey. The latter was sold 
as fast as I could extract it, at 10 cents per lb. The 
comb honey I have still on hand, except about 300 
lbs., which I sold at 15 cents per lb. This makes my 
income for the season $85.00. My expenses for the 
running year were, for hives, sections, comb foun- 
dation, extractor, shipping-cases, etc., $274.98. My 
report is true. I sold all of my bees last fall, but 
75 swarms, and I want to sell about 40 or 50 swarms 
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more. I will try it with the rest once more, and run 
for extracted honey only, as it sells the best here. 
If Ido not make enough another season to cover 
my expenses and labor, I shall quit the business. 
Dundas, Wis., Jan. 28, 1885. G. W. ALBRECHT. 


FROM 21 TO 47, AND 1723 LBS. OF HONEY. 
Spring count, 21 colonies; increased by natural 
and artificial swarming to 47 strong colonies. I got 
1500 lbs. of extracted and 223 lbs. of comb honey. I 





| sold all of my honey at 10 and 15 cts., right at home. 
| I think I could bave sold 2000 lbs. more, if I had had 
| it, up to date. I got 4 colonies from a farmer near 
| by, who was gcing to brimstone them, but I went to 
| him and turned them out, and took them home, and 
| gave each colony 30 lbs. of good sealed basswood 
| and clover honey, and | have 43 combs of good 
sealed honey left for spring feeding. I have 8 col- 
onies on their summer stands, 24 in bee-house, 19 in 
| clamp. WILLIAM SEITZ. 
Hustisford, Wis., Dec. 22, 1884. 
| FROM A BEGINNER WHO STARTED LAST SPRING. 
| 2 

I bought one box hive at $7.00; and a Jones hive 
with bees at $7.00; got no honey from box hive, but I 
got 3 swarms put inthe Jones hives. Sold 3 swarms 
for $6.75; got oneswarm from the colony in Jones 
hive, and made one in Sept., just for practice, and 
itdid well. I fed it right along, and the queen laid 
up to October 12th, and went into winter strong, 
packed all in one big box filled with chaff. They 
are all in good shape up to date. I extracted 3875 
Ibs. of honey—good honey at that. I got about 10 
lbs. of wax; paid $7.00 for extractor, $1.00 for smok- 
er, and 30 cts. for veil. I made my own capping- 
knife, as lama blacksmith. I sold my honey at 15 
cts. per Ib. The most honey made by any colony 
for one week was 45 lbs. I hada big time getting 
my experience with them, as they treated me very 
indifferently at times; but as I got to understand the 
nature of them I got along better, and by studying 
GLEANINGS it brought me out all right. ILhavea 
good situation, right in a valley, where basswood is 
plentiful. Now, is thisa fair average for a begin- 
ner? The bees I now have are worth $50.00. 

DUNCAN PEER. 


FROM 12 COLONIES TO 24, AND 830 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Ihave seen no report from this vicinity (friend 
Pond is the nearest), so I will send in a short one. I 
started last spring with 12 colonies, most of them 
not very strong. Our best honey season is usually 
during fruit-bloom, and the trouble is to get colo- 
nies strong enough to take advantage of it. Last 
year my bees gathered but just about enough to 
pay expenses and winter themselves, and this year, 
up to Sept. 1, I thought this season was to be a repe- 
tition of last, as I had taken only 150 lbs., and hardly 
any honey in the hives. But as friend Pond says, I 
never saw brood-rearing kept up to such an extent, 
and my 12 colonies more than doubled, without 
much effort on my part. 

The first 10 or 12 days of Sept. were the hottest of 
the scason, with warm nights, and every thing seem- 
ed to be favorable for the secretion of honey. 
Goldenrod and asters were in their prime, and in 
about ten days over 60) Ibs. of honey flowed through 
my hives, and by way of the extractor into my 
honey-room, making quite a different report from 
what I expected. I got 20 cts. per single |b., 1625 cts. 
per lb, in 6-]b. lots or more; I sell none for less than 
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that. I get granulated sugar for wintering, at 6% 
cts. per lb. I have taken in all 830 lbs. honey, near- 
ly all extracted (I feed sugar entirely for winter- 
ing). Reckoning the honey at 16%;c., and six colo- 
nies increase, which are not sold, at $30.00 (I sold 8 
colonies during the summer and fall), 1 have cleared 
just about $200, after paying all expenses, and feed- 
ing for winter. I think this is doing pretty well for 
this section, where we have no clover or basswood. 
I work in a store, and have been out but very little, 
and did nearly all the work myself; but you may 
believe Lhave not had much spare time for any 
thing else. R. J. Fox. 
Natick, Mass., Oct. 20, 1884. 


25 LBS. PER COLONY, FROM 39 COLONIES. 
Honey crop poor; about 25 lbs. per colony; 39 
colonies, spring count; had to drop 4 colonies on 
account of being cramped. 8S. D. RUTHERFORD. 
Kearnysville, W. Va., Dec. 16, 1884. 


FROM 15 TO 42, AND Il BBLS. OF HONEY. 

I started last season with 15 swarms and ran them 
up to 42, and 10swarms came out and left without 
settling. I got 11 bbls. of honey last season. I bor- 
rowed an extractor. R.S. NELSON. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Dec. 4, 1884. 


FROM 15 TO 17, AND 70) LBS. OF HONEY. 

I had 15 colonies this spring; got 700 Ibs. of comb 
honey, andtwo swarms; they are all on their sum- 
mer stands this winter. They are all living yet, I 
love to read GLEANINGS. L. J. HARTONG. 

Inland, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1884. 


BEES AND STRAWBERRIES. 

I have four hives of bees on their summer stands; 
they had a fly the other day; they seemed all right. 
Ihave out about 2000 strawberry plants. I set 
them out the 3d day of last July. They looked fine- 
iy when I covered them up in the fall. 

Anderson, Ind., Jan. 6, 1885. G. W. Brown. 


We clip the following from the Watchman, 
published at Union, Monroe Co., W. Va.: 

LARGE YIELD.—Mr. A. Y. Leach, of Wolf-Creek 
District, is skilled in the management of bees. Dur- 
ing the past season, from thirteen hives of Italian 
bees he extracted twelve hundred and twenty Ibs. of 
honey. He uses the “ Simplicity’ hive, some 1's, 
some 2, and some 8 stories in size. The 3-story hives 
yielded 220 Ibs., cimaan to twenty gallons. Who 
can beatthis yield? 

FROM 125 TO 400, AND 785 GALLONS OF EXTRACTED 
AND 1500 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

I commenced in spring with 125 colonies of bees, 
mostly Italians and Cyprians, and two hives of 
Holy-Lands; got fifteen 42-gallon barrels of honey, 
and increased to 400 hives, all in good condition for 
winter; also got 1500 lbs. of comb honey in one- 
pound sections. E. STAHL, JR, 

Kenner, La., Dec., 5, 1884. 


500 LBS. OF HONEY FROM A SINGLE COLONY IN A 
SINGLE SEASON, 

Bees boomed in one hive in July and August. In 
July one colony gave 500 lbs. of honey. How is this 
for a poor season? R. JOHNSON. 

Plaquemine, La. 

Friend J., we are very glad indeed to get 
such a report from Louisiana; but your 
statement is so brief it hardly satisfies us. 
Can’t you give us a little more of the partic- 
ulars—what the honey came from, etc.? 
Was it one cojony and increase, or did you 
80 Manage there was no increase? 





FROM 54 TO 69, AND 4000 LBS. OF HONKY. 

I commenced the season of 1884 with 54 colonies, 
and increased to 69, and have taken 4000 lbs. of 
comb honey. It wasn't a very good season here. 

Bravo, Mich., Jan. 20, 1885. D. B. LINDSEY. 


FROM 6 TO 20, AND 30) LBS. OF HONEY. 

Our bees have done well here in the Sioux Valiey. 
We have increased from 6 to 20, and stored nearly 
300 lbs. of honey, which we sold for 20 cts. per lb., 
and they went into winter quarters with about 50 
lbs. of honey each. G. L. HUBBARD. 

Fairview, Dak. 


2800 LBS. OF COMB HONEY FROM 30 COLONIES, AND 
NO INCREASE. 

I keep 30 stocks of bees; and by keeping the 
wings of queens clipped, and running the swarms 
back into the old hive, or into a weaker colony, I 
have managed to keep to that number. I took 2800 
lbs. comb honey the past year, and got $12.0) per 
hive, after paying expenses. 8S. R. NEAVE. 

Hughesville. Md., Jan. 16, 1885. 


FROM 15 TO 27, AND 1650 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I am highly pleased with one year’s experience in 
bee-keeping here, and intend to read up and carry 
on the trade with more system hereafter. Bees are 
actually getting some honey now. I have none of 
the winter troubles you have north. One year's 
harvest from 15 stands is 1650 lbs. honey, and 27 
new stands. FRANCIS TRUEBLOOD. 

Archer, Florida, Jan. 16, 1885. 


FROM 2 TO 10, AND 150 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Well, I started with two colonies in the spring, 
weak at that, but I fed some sugar, and increas- 
ed to ten by natural and artificial swarming. And 
I got 150 Ibs. of comb honey; being a green hand 
at the business I could not have done so well had it 
not been for your ABC and GLEANINGS. If this 
does not go to the waste-basket, you may hearfrom 
me again. P. L. ANDERSON. 

Greenfield, lowa. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 

As reports are in order, and as TI have not sent 
you one ina good many years (and, if I remember 
correctly, that was a very poor one, one that would 
have made good material for Blasted Hopes); but, 
however, I lived through it all, and since then have 
been having better luck. This report is intended to 
cover the four past seasons. The spring of 1881 
(after one of the hardest winters on bees I ever 
knew) found me in possession of two rather poor 
swarms of bees. To say that! felt blue does not 
express it; but I went to work with a will, and at 
the close of the season I had 10 good swarms and 
500 Ibs. of extracted honey; wintered them all suc- 
cessfully, and in the spring bought two more 
swarms, so I began the season of 1882 with 12 
swarms; increased them to 31, and got 1500 lbs. of 
comb honey; lost five during the next winter, so I 
began the season of 1883 with 26 swarms; increased 
them to 54 swarms, and got 2200 lbs. of comb honey; 
lost four the next winter, so I began thé season of 
1884 with 50 swarms; increased them to 94 swarms, 
and got 4800 lbs. comb honey. You will see, by tak- 
ing the spring count for the four seasons, the aver- 
age per swarm is just 100 ]bs., and during this time 
I never have bought any thing to feed my bees, 
they having gathered their own living. 

Eureka, Wis., Jan. 22, 1885, W.H. TENANT, 
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FROM 80 TO 136, AND 400) LBS. OF HONEY. 

I have had good luck with my bees this year. I 
wintered 80 stocks; put 137 into the cellar Nov. 15; 
sold about 4000 lbs. extracted honey for 10 cts. per 
lb. This has been a very good season with us in this 
county. DR. GEORGE DUNCAN. 

Embro, Canada, Dec. 18, 1884. 


FROM 25 TO 30, AND 1540 LBS. OF HONEY. 


My honey report for the season is as follows: 1540 | 
Ibs.; 700 extracted, the rest comb. I had a good fall | 


yield; had 10 swarms in August; one on the 2d of 
September. I put them all back, asI do not wish for 
increase. I had 25 swarms, spring count; lost none 


in wintering; gone into winter quarters with 80 | 


swarms, allin good condition. J. D. HUTCHINSON. 


FROM 17 TO 35, AND 700 LBS. OF HONEY. 
Two years ago last spring (April) I took four col- 
onies. That year I had an increase of five; win- 
tered well. The season following, my colonies 


numbered 22, of which I sold five, wintered 17. Now | 


I have 35 colonies—perfect success. Notwithstand- 


ing the frost on the 3lst of May, and the blight of | 


tlowers, I drew over 700 Ibs. of pure honey. I haye | that the queens got destroyed in some way or other. 


| In all of mine I don’t think there was as much “ bee- 


not learned to feed as yet. How many colonies 
must one need, to afford a foundation machine? 
Killbuck, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1885. M. E. Fouts. 


Friend F., your last question would de- | 


pend somewhat on the price of wax in your 
vicinity, and whether you work for extract- 


ed or comb honey. At a rough guess. I | 
should say it would pay a man to haveafdn. | 
mill when he reaches as many as 50 colonies, | 


providing, of course, that he has leisure 


time in the winter, or during stormy days, | 


to work up his wax. 
FROM 20 TO 60, AND 200 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I began with 20 stands, spring count, and but 6 


strong ones. My bees died off in the spring with | 


the “dwindles.” Iincreased to 60 good full colonies 


found it to be very satisfactory. I got about 200 
lbs. of honey, dark, but well tasted; did not get any 
section honey, hence my bees are in debt to me by 
$156.00. The flow of honey was limited all the sea- 
son. I sold several queens, and some of them 
could not be bought for $5.00 now. My bees are all 
on summer stands on wide L. frames, and plenty of 
good goldenrod honey to eat. 
REVIVING FROZEN BEES. 

They had a nice fly yesterday, and the snow was 
allover the ground, and several bees perished in 
the snow. Last evening I picked up about 30, which 
were frozen stiff, and they nearly all revived. I 
have theminacage. [ went out early this morn- 
ing, and with my penknife cut several bees out of 
the ice, and brought them in, and five out of twenty 
revived and are in the cage doing well, after having 
been frozen in the ice for 14 hours or longer. 

My extractor has never thrown any honey out 
over the top yet. 

l’expect to run for queens this season, as I have 
several orders for queens and nuclei hives, to be 
filled the first of March. H. J. HANCOCK. 

Siloam Springs, Ark., Jan. 28, 1885. 

Friend H., the bees that fall on the ice 
will come to life if they are warmed up be- 
fore they have been there more than from 24 
to 48 hours; but after that length of time I 
think you will find they can not be revived, 





_ nor can they be revived after being thus ex- 


posed to atemperature of more than some- 


| where about 10 degrees below zero. Perhaps 


I have not got the number of hours and the 
number of degrees exactly right, but it is 
something nearit. Perhaps somebody else 


can put the figures a little more definitely. 
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| FROM 3 TO 8, NO HONEY, LOST 4 BY MOTH, AND 2 BY 


MICE. 

XP.OU say that all interested in bees should send 
 inareport, good or bad. My report is as fol- 
lows: Started in spring, 1884, with 3 colo- 

nies; increased to 8, with no honey, scarcely, 

and plenty of moth to fight; and with all the 

care I could give I lost 4 by the moth, as I think, 2 
by mice, and 2 1 don’t know how. Right here I 


| should be glad to have some light, for last season 


was a peculiar one among bees here. One friend 
lost 19 out of 23; one lost 15 out of 16, and so on all 
through this section. I am under the impression 


bread,” as it is generally called, as would fill one 


| side of a frame full of comb. If nothing happens, I 


will start with Italians in the spring. You can put 
me in Blasted Hopes for the present; have never 
had occasion to use my extractor that I got of you 
early last season. JAS. A. STAFF. 

Moscow Mills, Mo., Jan., 1885. 

Friend S., Italians would have been a great 
deal better to battle with the moth; but I 
think had you given them proper care, even 
the common bees would have held their own. 
The entrances to your hives should be so 


| small that mice can not get in. Ithinka 


little more experience will enable you to 
come out all right, and I hardly think the 


searci f po ad i i 0 Wi 
ir ene cared steko: Seton mateneben, and | carcity of pollen had any thing to do with 


it. ase often disappear during a severe 
dearth of honey. The remedy here would 
be to feed, and I am inclined to think prop- 
er feeding would have saved your whole 
eight colonies in your warm climate. 











THE SIMPLICITY HIVE, 


AND THE DESIRABLENESS OF AN 8-FRAME SIMPLI- 
CITY HIVE, ETC. 


HAVE used the Simplicity hive for the last five 
years. Before that I had used two kinds of 
4: patented frame hives, K. P. Kidder’s and W. H. 
“ Lee's. I had also used three kinds of unpatent- 
ed hives, the straw, the box, and the tub, the 
latter being made by sawing a hollow basswood log 
into convenient lengths, and nailing a piece of 
board over one of the ends of each. 

The Simplicity is the best hive that I have any 
knowledge of, and may be the best in the world; 
but I do not consider it perfect, I think it would 
be better if it were smaller. Its length or depth 
could not be changed without changing the size of 
the frame, but it could be made narrower, and 
would then be large enough for any common swarm. 
An uncommon swarm could be given an extra top 
story. The advantages that would be gained would 
be reduced cost, increased warmth, and more sur- 
plus in upper stories. The only objection that I 
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can see isthe fact that there are several hundred 
thousand of the ten-frame hives now in use, and 
more being made every day, and these are too valu- 
able to be discarded. Iam sure that I don't want 
to make kindling-wood of mine, or cut them down 
to a smaller size, and I will not advise others to do 
what I would not do myself. J. W. HARKNESS. 

Keeseville, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1885. 

Friend H., this matter of an 8-frame hive 
has been discussed and dropped a great 
many times in years past. While we use 8 
Simplicity sections in a wide frame, it is 
quite desirable to have the hive large enough 
to get a frame of sections outside of the 
brood-nest on each side of the hive. If we 
are going to get all of our honey built in 


crates, however, and not make use of side | 


storing at all, an 8-frame hive might do very 
well. As wide boards for covers are quite 
expensive, there is quite a saving in having 
a narrow hive, because we can then get 
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with specimens of stings, from worker and queen- 


bees, which all so disposed could examine, which 

was a rare treat, as few bee-keepers ever have such 
| a privilege. 
| Mrs. Robbins was the first president of a bee-con- 

vention, or of any other society where the other sex 

are in the majority. She was diffident as a presid- 
| ing officer, but made an excellent address, and 

worked diligently during the year, to make the bee- 

keepers’ reunion a success. Her hospitality will 
| long be remembered by those who gathered in her 
| sunny parlors and sat around her table, and her 
| liberality whenever their eye rests upon the beau- 
| tiful badges, which are unprecedented in color and 
| tinish. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 

OO 


MAKING A PEPPER-BOX FEEDER IN- 
TO AN ENTRANCE-FEEDER. 


FRIEND NELSON'S WAY OF DOING IT. 


boards for covers without much trouble, and | 


with not nearly as much danger of checking | 
through the middle. An &-frame hive is al- | 


so easier to handle, and, of course, better 


for shipment; and where you are selling | 


bees at so much per colony, of course it is an 


advantage to the producer to have a narrow | 


hive, like small barrels for apples, and hens 


that lay small eggs. If the purchaser is | 


satisfied with a colony that covers only eight 
combs, why, of course it is all right. and eight 
combs make a very fair colony. We have 
got to face the difficulty you mention, how- 
ever—s-frame hives can not be used inter- 


changeably with 10-frame hives. Adam | 
Grimm has always used an 8-frame hive, and | 


friend Heddon, as he will see by another 
column, has also followed friend Grimm. 


nD ee 


WOMEN FOR PRESIDENTS OF BEE- 


KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE INDIANA STATE 
BEE-KEEPERS' SOCIETY. 


RS. C. Robbins, the late president of the In- 
diana State Bee-keepers’ Society, was aware 
that, if the same persons attended yearly, 
and related their modus operandi of run- 
ning an apiary, it would grow monotonous 

after awhile, and all interest would be lost, and 
eventually the society would become extinct. Lo- 
cal societies should take the hint, and every year 
introduce some new feature, or persons, to their 
reunions. The weather was very inclement, being 


20 degrees below zero on the morning of the first | 


session, yet there was a goodly number present. 

It would be well if other States would imitate In- 
diana, and have a bee-keepers’ meeting in rotation 
with other State societies, the bee-keepers’ follow- 
ing the cane-growers’, to be held at the capitol of 
the State. Scientists are attracted hither by more 
meetings than one, and many can have the benefit 
of their researches. In this way the Indiana society 
had the benefit of a learned essay from Prof. Wiley, 
of Washington, D. C., on the “‘ Chemistry of Honey,” 
and the result of ten analyses of honey purchased 
in the open market. Mrs. Robbins invited a profes- 
sor from Purdue Universty to be present; as he 
could not comply, he sentastudent who gave an 
interesting talk, with fine illustrations of the sting 
of bees. He also brought a powerful microscope, 


SEND you by this mail one of my feeders. | 
+ call it the “Pepper-box entrance-feeder.” I 
| Wi make them intwo forms, square and oblong, 
‘& the oblong to cover as much or as little of the 

entrance as you think best. The nails are for 
a horseradish-bottle to rest on if you want to feed 
more than a pepper-box will hold. I got the pep- 
| per-box feeder from A B C, and used it resting on a 
lath at the entrance. If from some cause the bees 
| did not take all the feed it would start robbing in 
the morning, sol hit upon this device. It is very 
easily made, and very handy. If you object to the 
nails, you might run two pieces of wire through; 
and if it will be of any use to you, you are welcome 
to it. It can be used inside of the hive, as some 
prefer that way of feeding. WALTER H. NELSON. 

New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 8, 1885. 

The adjoining cut 
shows of itself the 
; way in which an en- 
| trance- feeder can 
| be made of a fruit- 
| jar, pepper-box, or | 
| even a horseradish- 
bottle, as friend N. 

putsit. Fora horse- | 
radish - bottle, you }) 
cut a piece of wood 
about 2 in. square. - 

Bore a hole in it 14 81ock ro HoLp THK PErPER-BOXx 
inches in diancte, “Se 
and on one side split out the wood 1% inches. 
To keep the bottle from slipping clear down 
in, drive in wire nails or brads, as shown in 
the cut. Place the open space facing the 
entrance of your hive, and close up against 
it. If the colony is weak, the entrance of 
| the hive should be contracted pretty well, 
then no outside bees can push in and get 
‘around inside the feeder. You can tie a 
eed of coarse cloth over the mouth of the 

yttle, or you can have a tin cap to slip over, 
if you choose. The pepper-boxes that we 
buy at the stores, full of pepper, have many 
of them a perforated cover. Just set this 
cover so the perforations will come all into 
the hole, and it is all right. If you want to 
use a fruit-jar, of course you will have to 
have a larger block. Friend J. W. Utter, of 
Amity, N. Y., sent us a block almost exact- 
ly like the above, some time ago. 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 

The tares are the children of the wicked one; the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil. - Marr. 13: 38, 30. 
WONDER how many of the little friends 

know any thing about foul brood. A 

good many people say it can not be 

cured—that the only way to get rid of it 

is to burn up the bees, hives, honey, and 
every thing. Thatis an awful severe way 
to cure disease, is it not, little friends? 
Well. our friends D. A. Jones, and Mr. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, both say it can be 
cured ; anda Mr. Cheshire, across the ocean, 
thinks he has a remedy for curing the bees 
by just feeding some of it in honey. They 
call it phenol. It will be tested thoroughly 
this season. Do some of you ask where foul 
brood comes from? Well, I think it comes 
about the way Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
thought about herself. She said she 
*"spected that she growed,” and I guess 
that foul brood just grows. Now, then, does 
it grow out of ** nothing,’’ as some folks put 
it? If lam correctly informed, there is not 
any thing that grows out of nothing. There 
are always seeds hidden away somewhere. 
seeds have a trick of lying dormant a long 
while: and then when every thing is just 
right, they up and grow, as if they had only 
just thought of it, or took a notion to grow. 
Alsike clover sometimes lies in the soil sev- 
eral years. A good many of the friends have 
sown figwort and spider-plant seed, and they 
said not a seed came up. 


> 
i” 
i» 
‘ 


ward, the plants came up thickly. 
ask any old farmer if corn ever comes up 


The following , 
spring, however, or may be longer after- | 
If you | 


He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16:10, 


where none is planted, he will laugh at you, 


and say, ** Why, to be sure, not, sonny. 
There was never a stalk of corn grew since 
the world was made, unless a grain of corn 
got planted there some way.”’ Perhaps this 
same old farmer will gravely inform you 
that weeds grow without seeds. He may 
tell you that fireweeds, the kind that bear 
honey, start up where brush-heaps and log- 
heaps have been burned, and where there 
could not have been any seed ; for if there 
was any seed in the ground, the hot fire 
would surely have killed it all. Well, now, 
with all due deference to old farmers, and I 
know they are wise and sharp in their own 
line of business, I think it is pretty well set- 
tled that they are mistaken. No weed ever 
grows without a seed, but the seed may be a 
thousand years old. 

Ilow many of you little friends, and I 
guess I will say old ones too, have not, some 
time or other, thought to yourself, ‘* What 
makes me feel so ugly this morning?” or, 
‘What does possess me, that such wicked 
and bad thoughts should come into my head, 
as if some imp of Satan had whispered them 
in my ear?” I once heard a good woman 
say, Who was a church-member, that some- 
times awful blasphemous words would come 
into her mind, as if somebody had whis- 

ered them. Where do they come from? 

n the Pilgrim’s Progress, which many of 
our little folks have read, Christian, as he 
walked along one day, was startled by aw- 
ful foul, wicked words that came into his 
mind so vividly that it seemed as though he 
spoke with himself ; and this was just after 
he left the palace Beautiful. He was after- 
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ward told that an evil spirit whispered these 
words in his ear. Well, now, dear friends, 
although it is an evil spirit that whispers 
these things in your ears and mind, it is, in 
another sense, simply a growth of bad seeds 
that have been planted. They may have 
been planted years before, in childhood, but 
they were planted at some time or other, or 
no such crop of foul, loathsome, and dis- 
gusting weeds would ever have intruded 
themselves where they were not wanted. 
This woman I spoke of had, at some time or 
other, heard wicked men or boys swear, or 
she would not have known what blasphem- 
ous words are. Now, if you allow yourself 
to stay around, or to work where swearing 
and obscenity go on, you will find, sooner or 
later, that bad seeds have been planted, and 
they will spring up when you least expect it. 
Bad examples of every kind are bad seeds ; 
and whenever we discover that bad seeds 
are being sown in our minds, or in the minds 
of our children, we should stop it at once. 
If Canada thistles were commencing togo to 
seed across the road from your corn-field, 
you would, if wise, pitch right into them, 
cut them down, and burn them up before 
the mischief went further. 


On another page I have told you how Iu- 
ber’s little mind caught up and saved im- 
pressions. These impressions are seeds; 
and if we want our children to grow up 
pure minded, we want to keep them away) 
from bad talk, bad examples, and every | 
thing that will sow foul seeds to torment | 
and make them unhappy in after life. Pe- | 
ter Henderson, the great market gardener, | 
says the way to fight against weeds is to | 
begin when they are so little that a light, | 
fine-toothed rake will tear them all to bits. | 
A man with such a rake, starting out when | 
the weeds are very small, will accomplish | 
more than ten men with great stout hoes | 
could do when the weeds get to be knee | 
high ; and so it is in this work of reclaiming | 
our nation from crime and vice. on the | 
sowing of bad seed in the minds of our little | 
ones while they are yet small, and great | 
crops of crime will be stopped. In the same | 
ae we should work in our own hearts when | 
spiteful feelings come up. When a disposi- | 
tion to dwell on the faults of our neighbors | 
first begins to manifest itself, with the fine- | 
toothed rake of love and charity, stop the | 
conversation in the outset: break up all | 
these subtile weeds that are getting a start, 
and let healthy plants, in the shape of good | 
words and encouraging talk, take their | 
place. Do not talk about people in any way | 
that would foster or encourage this terrible | 
evil of unkind criticism and fault-finding. | 
Stop sowing bad seeds, and put good seeds | 
in their place. An hour's work now may | 
save from the penitentiary, prison, and poor- | 
house, a dozen lives fifty years hence. 
Somebody once asked how early a child’s 
education should commence, and the reply | 
was, ** Fifty years before he is born.”’ There | 
is a great truth here, even though the re- 
mark may provoke a smile at first thought. 
You can commence now sowing good seeds, 
and preparing the soil, or the world, as it 
were, for the children that shall be born in 
1985; and if you do not do it now, who will 








| weed-seeds in your 


do it? The prayer our Savior gave us in- 
cluded this sentence: ‘*‘ Thy kingdom come ; 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
and every earnest, honest Christian, should 
bear in mind that a part of this work and 
this promise is to be fulfilled by our united 
efforts. Shall we labor for it? 

Do you want to know what all this has to 
do with myself and my neighbors? Well, 
these wrong thoughts and feelings I have 
been speaking of are, I am to say, some- 
times neighbors of mine. They do not live 
across the way, nor up stairs nor down. 
They are right in my own heart. I was 
talking with my wife about it a few days 
o,and she said she guessed I was right 

ut it; they were the result of bad, im- 
pure seeds sown in my early life, during 
those years when I did not profess to be a 
Christian, and turned my back, as it were, 
on Jesus the Savior. They will probably 
continue te sprout and start to grow in my 
heart as long as life shall last ; but Iam de- 


a 
a 


' termined they shall be raked to pieces and 


destroyed, just as soon as they show their 
ugly heads. Those who know do say, that 
by years of toil you can kill pretty much all 
arden ; and by God’s 
help I mean to see if I cannot kill, to agreat 
degree, every seed that I allowed the enemy 
to sow in those early years of my life. 


THE OLD MAN’S BEE-STORY. 


Good Cinthy was tending the cradle, 
And | in the fleld with my boys; 

We suddenly heard the horn blowing, 
And strange unaccountable noise. 


I hastily turned my steps homeward, 
And saw, with my wondering eyes, 
Black clouds in the wildest commotion 

All around our dwelling arise. 


I found that my bee-bench had tumbled, 
The bees were intensely were’ 

And singing and darting and stinging, 
In general warfare engaged. 


The pigs all around me were squealing, 
And switching and running “pace; 

The puppies were bitterly howling, 
Calves bellowing over the place. 


All over my head the bees ‘lighted, 
And made iny condition most dire; 
And clawing I called out, “*O Cinthy! 
Please bring me some rags and some fire.” 


The windows were fastened securely, 
My baby was screaming for ease, 

“ Don't open the door! ’’ shouted Cinthy, 
“The babe will be killed by the bees.” 


I seized an old pan, and got fire; 
The ranks of the warriors I broke, 
And settled the horrible conflict 
By raising a volume of smoke. 


My poor bees by hundreds were missing: 
But when all my hiving was done, 

And platform made ae my number 
Of hives was the same—lacking one. 


1 got all my tubs and my buckets, 
And filled them with honey and comb, 
And now what good lesson, dear children, 
Can we from this story take home? 


Whenever you contemplate building, 
Whate’er it may be, do it well; 

Be sure to have solid foundation, 
Not like my poor fabric that fell. 

Dear children, you’re building and building— 
Oh build up a character grand! 

And let not your hopes for the future 
Be like the house built on the sand. 


Columbus, Miss. Mrs. M. A. TAPLEY. 
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HOW TO MANAGE 


So as to Have the Hives Full of Bees When 
Fruit-blossoms Come. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A LITTLE BOY 9 YEARS OLD. 


Y brother and myself have three colonies of 
bees. I will tell you how we manage ours 
to have them full of bees when the blos- 
soms and flowers are all ready for them to 
gather honey from. We take tin pans, such 

as mother has to bake pies in, and put some rye 
tlour and oatmeal in them, and then put them in 
front of the hive, and string a little honey or sugar 
syrup from the entrance to the pan, and put a small 
spoonful of honey or syrup in front of each hive, 
and when they get eight or ten bees on the flour we 
carry them away and put them on a post or any 
place we can find. Then we take some sugar syrup 
und putitina tumbler, place two thicknesses of 
thin muslin over the top of them, and turn 
them upside down on the frames. This we com- 
mence to do now, or as soon as the bees begin to 
tly, and keep it up until they can get natural flowers 
to work on. If this is worth a book, send me Giant- 
killer. GEORGE KINGSBURY, age 9. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Jan, 28, 1885. 
Well, now, I tell you, George, that is pret- 
ty well told. Many of the veterans may 
profit by the instruction you give; and there 
are few of us who could tell just how to do 
it, better than you have done. By the way, 
I do not know of any prettier sight for young 
and old than bees working on rye meal, or 
bits of finely ground oatmeal, in the spring. 
There is not a bit of difficulty in getting 
them at it whenever the weather is warm 
enough for them to fly. Feeding should be 
done out of the wind as much as possible ; 
and, by the way, the bees ought to be out of 
the wind themselves. I have just been think- 
ing of making a sort of cave ina side-hill, 
with glass sash in front, but arranged so the 
bees can go out if they want to, and then 
every sunshiny day we will have them work 
on meal placed not very far from their hives, 
in the sun but out of the wind, and out of 
all danger of wind and snow. With the 
A ow prices of sugar, it is my opinion 
hat by such an arrangement we can raise 
bees a great deal cheaper than to buy them 
when we want an increase of stock. Plent 
of sugar syrup, and rye and oat meal, will 
set brood a booming. 
side of a hill or bank, it seems to me, could 
be easily arranged so that the hive might 
stand where it won't freeze after March Ist, 
say. Down by the carp-pond we have quite 
a steep bank fronting the south, and it is 
quite a warm place there for the children to 
play, when it is windy and cold almost eve- 
rywhere else. ‘The place is a kind of hollow 
between two banks, so that it gets all the 
sunshine, and but little or none of the wind; 


and a roof over it, so arranged as to let in all | 


the sun, would keep off all the rain and most 
of the snow, and still allow the bees to fly as 
far as they want to go. May be it will be a 
nice place for chickens as well as bees—who 
knows ? and if the bees and chickens enjoy 
it, I guess likely Huber and Caddie and 
Constance will find it a pleasant place. Of 


course, we want to keep the chickens by . 


themselves, so that our plans do not conflict 
with each other. 

You see, George, your little letter has just 
woke me up to the importance of getting 
our bees at work early; and why can’t we 
set the bees at work early, as well as chick- 
ens and garden stuff 2? Some writer has said 
that he would not wonder if as much honey 
were yielded by fruit-blossoms as by bass- 
wood, if colonies were as strong and as full of 
young bees as they are in basswood time. In 
t he years hat GLEANINGS has been going, 
we have had several reports of protected 
places for bees under a side-hill. Now, then, 
who will work it out first ? With the skill 
and knowledge we have acquired by this 
time, I do not think there need be much dan- 
ger of spring dwindling. Of course, we will 
try afew colonies to commence with, until 
we are sure it is working nicely. We send 


you a book, George, and place half a dollar 
to your credit, which you can have in mon- 
ey, or trade out, as you desire. 


OLE 
GUNS. 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S EXPERIENCE WITH FIREARMS, 


USED to think that if any thing would make me 
religious it would be to have a boy around with 
agun; but] ranagun brigude for ten years, 
and am still alive, and I don’t feel so timid of 
them now. Mr. Chaddock’s three brothers used 

to be here, and they all had guns, and were always 
shooting them off * promiscuous” like. 

One day one of the boys sat on the porch and 
cleaned his gun till it went off, and the whole load 
of buckshot came in through an open door and 
passed over the dinner-table—where we had been 
washing dishes not five minutes before—and went 
clear through the outside door. Then one of them 
fired the gun off in the bedroom downstairs, and the 
marks are there yet; another of them let his gun 
go offin the sitting-room, and the floor carries its 
mark. I do declare, when I would think of it it 
seemed like living ina fort, with the enemy bom- 
barding me all the time. I never felt safe. Then 
they all began to marry off, and go to Kansas, and 
they bought a revolver apiece, and they sat around 
the fire and loaded and reloaded them; picked them 
to pieces, and wiped them out, and every now and 
then they let one go off accidentally; and the one 


é C that went off was ulways the one that was not load- 
his cave in the south 


ed. Then they shot at marks, to get their hands in. 
They fully expected to be robbed when they got to 
Kansas, and they wanted to be able to shoot the 
robber. They had pieces of paper stuck on the 
woodhouse, the ash-hopper, and the big elm-tree; 
they had them on all the fences and the garden 
paling, and they would shoot awhile at one mark, 
then change to another, and I never knew exactly 
where they would be shooting next, and I hardly 
dared go to the well for water, or to the woodhouse 
for wood, and it seemed more than ever like living 
in a fort. 

But, the darkest hour is just before the dawning; 
they soon went west, and for six years I have 
breathed freely—never having to dodge a shot nor 
tremble at the sound of agun. But now, alas! can 
Providence have the same trials in store for me? 
am I to go out of quiet, peaceful life, into another 
fort? AmTIto be shot at, shot over, and shot un- 
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der? AmItorise up in the morning and lie down 
at night to the music of the Shot gun? Will the ; 
boards with bits of white paper tacked on them | 
spring up all over our dooryard, and be leaning up | 
against trees and fences? Shall I be called upon to | 


act as hospital surgeon every time the gun kicks? 
and shall I, oh! shall I be expected to be blind to 
every shot that misses, and to rejoice in all that hit? 
For now our boy is big, and he wants a gun; he 
doesn't want it as the girls want ribbons and rings, 


but he wants it as if his very life depended on it. | 


When any one mentions a gun, he sighs; and if he 
hears a shot he turns pale to the lips; and when the 
wild geese and ducks fly over in the spring and fall, 
flying low down so that we can see the colors, and 
tell the drakes from the ducks, he goes off by him- 


self so that we may not see him cry. He wantsa | 


gun just that bad,and now whatamItodo? Tell 
me, all you that have boys. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, IIL, Jan., 1885. 
a= RE ee Se ee 


THE TWO THINGS THAT JOHN HAS 
DONE DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


THAT IS, WHAT HE HAS DONE IN THE BEE 
BUSINESS. 


» LL Ihave done this year is two things; viz., I 
went to town one day and found a crowd 
collected around a sinall tree. I saw pretty 
soon thatit was bees they were watching. 
They had already taken the most of the bees 

to the harness-maker’'s house, he being the first one 
to see them. There was about a hatful left, and I 
said to the boy that was with me, “George, let's take 
the rest of these bees to Mr. Smith the harness- 
maker.” 

* All right,’ said he, and I held my hat under the 
limb, and he shook it, and the bees all fell inmy hat. 

We took the bees and put them in the hive and 
came on down town. About three weeks after that, 


one of the neighbors who has black bees came to | 


borrow our smoker. Their bees are in the house, 
ina hive about 7 ft. long and 6 ft. high, with a door 
that you can walk in at. 

When they came and asked for the smoker I con- 
cluded to go and rob their bees forthem, therefore I 
got mamma's veil and a pair of gloves, and started. 
When I got there Llighted the smoker and walked in, 
und began to smoke them off the combs. 


The bees began to sing, and made an uproar like | 


an engine letting off steam. I got about six gallons 
for them, and got stung only once. 

After I had taken out two or three gallons, I start- 
ed in and knelt down. I had on linen pants, and I 


knelt down on a bee, and he made me know he was | 


under my knee. One bee got inside the veil, but 1 
had seen in GLEANINGS for that month that bees, 
when they got inside a veil, were always anxious to 
get out, and it did not scare me much. 

These two things are all lhave done this year 


working at bees. At the beginning of last spring, a | 
year ago, mamma gotahive of bees cf Mr. Theo- | 
' 


bald, of Centerville, a town about 6 miles from here. 


She made it a rule to open the hive once a day, and 
papa said that we had better leave the bees alone, | 
as they did not do as well, he said, as when they 
were left alone. After awhile he took an interest 
in bees, and would open the hive once, and some-— 


times three and four times a day. 
New Vienna, Ohio. Wa. M. NORDYKE. 


THE WASTE-BASKET. 


There’s a specter tall and gloomy, 
In the sanctum of the A 

Standing in a darksome corner, 
With its ghastly mouth outspread. 


’Tis more frightful, more forbidding, 
Than a phantom of the dead; 

It has caused more real terror, 
Filled more hearts with quaking dread, 


fancied, fiery demon 
Of a mind with reason fied; 
Yet this horror of all writers 
Is the best friend of the Ed. 


Many hearts have quaked and guivered, 
eyes have torrents she 


any e) , 
When they found their fancied genius 
Swallowed by this specter dread, 


Oh could | tell each writer 
Of our GLEANINGS here to-day, 
That this greedy, cruel monster 
Had departed, flown away, 


Left the corner in the sanctum, 
Never more with us to stay, 

What a shout, what grand hosannas, 
Would go up along the way! 

But, then, re f we speak the sentencet 
Would it not cause more dismay, 

Should this specter, at our bidding, 
Close its mouth and soar away! 


Could our Editor survive it! 
Could he live one single day, 

If his best friend were denied him,— 
His role prop cast away! 


Come to think, it would be better 
To yield gracefully to fate; 

So I'll send these verses forthwith, 
Though they leave me desolate. 


Never more I hope to see them, 
in the mystic form called fame, 
But to satiate this monster, 
Go my verses and my name. 


Selected and modified to suit GLEANINGs, by 
W. W. ADDISON. 


Friend A. and others, I have often thought 
what a nice thing it would be to publish 
every thing that might be sent in—good, 
bad, and indifferent. thus virtually annihi- 
lating the waste-basket, as you are pleased 

to term it. But, would our subscribers be 

satislied ? GLEANINGS would not only be 
/so voluminous that very few could read it. 
but, worse still, 1 am afraid a still smaller 
few would be willing to pay the expense of 
putting every thing in print. I do not see 
but it is one of the laws of nature, that the 
fittest must survive and the others go to the 
/ wall. I will tell you how to get your com- 
munications into print, and at present I do 
not believe there will be much trouble in any 
ease, if you go according to the followirg 
rules : 

1. Do not write until you have something 
to tell; and when you tell it, tell it in the 
fewest words you can, keeping constantly in 
mind that many other brothers probably 
have something good to tell, and want a 
chance too. 

2. Put a heading on every article, if you 
please, and then stick to your head; that is, 
do not mix up things; or if you must mix 
them up, make a little sub-head to the dif- 
ferent subjects you touch on. Write plain- 
ly, and punctuate it as you want it. 

3. Write for the good of your fellow-men., 
and for the glory of God, not to show how 
smart you are, nor with the view of gettin 
-money for what you write. The latter is all 
well in its place, but the first motive should 
be doing good to your fellow-men, and the 
/money part will follow of itself. 

4. Above all, be brief, especially if you are 
new at the business. When you are recog- 
nized as a regular paid contributor, then it 
is very well to write several pages, if you 
/ have enough worth telling to cover several 


pages. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 

years of age, who writes a 

letter for this department, CONTAINING 

SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTEKS, 

will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 

lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 

Many of these bool:s contain the same mat- 

ter that you find in Se oe ee hooks 

costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 

one or more books, give us the names that we 

may not send the same twice. We have now 

in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 

Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 

Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room, We have now in stock Our Homes, 

Part L., and Our Homes, Part II, which will be sent the same 
as the above. Besides the above books, you may have a pho- 
tograph of our old. house epiary, taken a great many years 
o. Init isa picture of myself, Blue Eyes, and Caddy, and a 
Shmpee of Ernest. We have also some ease little colored 
ictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
ou can have your choice of any of the above pictures for 


every letter that gives us some valuable piece of information. | 





* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.’’ 





But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe on me, it were better for him that a 


mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he | 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.—MArTT. 18: 6. | 


getting to be large | of teaching truth, purity, love, and kind- 


UBER is now 
enough to talk, and ask questions ; 
and, oh my! doesn’t he just make use 
of his little tongue! One thing im- 
presses me now, very strongly—how 

wonderfully like wax are these little minds, 


taking and storing impressions! and the sol- | 
emn part of it is, that their little minds are | 
just as ready to take in bad impressions as | Shall w Prtensge ates g eh A 

How very, very careful, then, ought | ' hall we not, then, be very very careful: 
we to be, how we act, and what we say and | 


good. 


do before the little ones! _ 
A few days ago, in pa to 
mittens I spoke to him abo 


Then I asked him, ‘* Where is thumb?” By 


way of reply he put his hand down and | 
| We got 500 Ibs. of honey. 


pointed to one of his fat toes. ‘* No, no,” 
said I,** that is toe. Where is 
holding it up before him. Now, he did not 
know about thumbs and toes, but he had 
learned by sad experience where the kitch- 
en stove was: so he replied, ‘* There, toe.” 
And it was quite a time before I could make 
him comprehend the difference between 
toe” and “stove.” His mamma made 


him comprehend it, however; and when I | 
came home he was very much pleased to tell | 
me that there was the stove over there, and | p¢¢.poox 
here was a foe right down on the little foot. | : 


The weather has been very cold for a few 
weeks, so he could not get down to the pond, 
and his greatest delight has been to visit the 
little greenhouse that belongs to the factory. 
We all have dinner at the factory, with the 
hands; and after dinner I have generally 
taken him down to the greenhouse, then let 
him see the big engine when it starts up at 
half-past twelve. After about three times 
he learned the programme, and so he would 





mut on his | 
ut his thumb. | 


thumb?” | 


|; natural swarms. 





begin along in the forenoon to tease, 
_* Dinny, papa ;” *‘ dinny, papa.”’ 


He would 
keep saying it over and over; and finally 
when his mamma took him over, after a bite 


,or two, he commenced, “Papa, gagen,”’ 


meaning that he wanted to see papa’s garden ; 
and the dinner wasn’t anywhere, in conse- 
quence, compared with the wonderful sight 
in the greenhouse, of the little plants just 
pushing pee om their earthy covering, and 
enlarging day by day, so rapidly that even 
his little mind comprehended that very soon 
there would be “num nums” to eat. No 
wonder he loves the garden. During these 
sunshiny January days, when the ther- 
mometer is down to zero, or lower, the 
**gagen’’ is even to me the most enticing 
place I know of. 

A few Sundays ago he got hold of one of 
my collars of the previous week, and 
got it around his chubby neck, and was hap- 
py for a couple of hours in the possession of 
a “callow” like papa’s. The next Sunday, 
just as soon as it was evident that I was go- 
ing to stay with him instead of going off to 
the factory, he began to tease for * callow” 
again, and now he calls every thing * cal- 
low.” Even the white wristbands are 


| ** callows,”’ with every thing else of the sort. 


The same way he calls every puddle of 


- | water a pond, even if it is not bigger than 
1a cow-track, 


Bodies of water are ponds, 
and he never tires of talking about ponds, 
and having every thing perta’ning thereto 
explained to him. 

Now, then, what a wonderful opportunity 


ness! Do you see it? Suppose his little 
ears are witness to quarrels and harshness, 


_ obscene and blasphemous words, cruelty and 


falsehood, is it not fair to presume that he 
would catch hold of these things just as 
quickly as he grasps, holds, and dwells on 
** gagens,”’ ** callows,”’ ponds, and the like’. 


But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe on me, it were better for him that a 
mill stone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea. 


D0 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 15 SWARMS OF BEES. 
lama farmer's boy. We have 15 swarms of bees. 
C. H. GEITGEY, age 13. 
Wooster, O., Nov. 30, 1884. 


FROM 25 TO 27, AND ONLY 125 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My father has 25 hives of bees; he got only two 
It was avery poor season. He 
took only 125 Ibs. of honey. CARRIE WILLIS. 


Yocumtown, Pa., Jan. 1, 1885. 


SARAH'S SHORT LETTER, 

Uncle John keeps bees, and he made a bee-cellar. 
My uncle's name is John Walden. He has your 
SARAH D. BARLOW. 

Northfield, Minn. fines 

8200 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 77 STANDS OF BEES. 

My pa has 77 stands of bees; we took 3200 lbs. of 
honey. Pa gave me 5 stands of bees, and somebody 
stole one. Ma and pa went to California, and they 
went to the ocean and Cliff house and saw the sea- 
lions. The bees were working on the gum-tree 
blossoms, and the bees that they have out there are 
little black fellows. PAUL LATHAN. 

Papillion, Neb., January 24, 1835. 
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A LETTER FROM A 7-YEAR-OLD FRIEND. 

I have been reading about Huber to-night. I 
have to stop and laugh a little, and then I lose the 
place. Please write more about him. 

Key, O., Jan. 16, 1885. NorA NEFF, age 7. 


A COLT THAT WILL SHAKE HANDS WITH THE BOYS. 
Iam a farmer's daughter. My pa keeps bees; he 
has 16 swarms. I go to school, and help my ma do 
the work nights and mornings. We havea colt here, 
and it gives the boys its front foot, to shake hands 
with them. It is a great pet. 
Yocumtown, Pa. CECILIA FETROW, age 10. 


TWO LITTLE LETTERS FROM TWO LITTLE BOYS, 
JUST AS THEY WROTE THEM, AS NEAR AS 
WE CAN FIX IT. 
IAMA LITTLE BOY sIx YEARs oLD MY PA 
kEEPS Bees THEy aRE NOM IN THE cELLAr. IN 
THE sUW MER bE KEEPs THEM IN The BEE HousE 


GARDeEnvit.LE, NY HENRY LEHDE 


1 AWA LITTLE BoY FoUr YeARg oLD MY 
qA kEEPSITALIAN gqEES |] HAVE A LitTLE Sis- 
TER TWo YEARs otD gHkEHaAs BLUE EYES WE 
ALL Like HonEY iDWIN LEHDE 

GARDENVILLE NY (AN 22 1995 


WILLIE'S SAD LETTER. 

My father keeps bees; he has 26 colonies. They 
did not do very well. Last year was almost a fail- 
ure. My pa had lots of discouragement last sum- 
mer. Our house burned down, and we lost our lit- 
tle sister. I goto school every day, and Sabbath- 
school. WILLIE SHILLING, age 11. 

Jewett, O., Jan. 26, 1885. 

FRANKIE'S ACCOUNT OF THE WAY THEY CATCH 
LAKE TROUT UP IN MICHIGAN. 

I live near Lake Huron, which is one of the larg- 

est fish-ponds in America, When there is ice on the 


lake, men cut holes in it and let down a little wood- | 
en fish, and the lake trout gather around it, and the | 


men spear them. Papa takes GLEANINGS, and 
likes to read the children’s letters. 
Oscoda, Mich. FRANKIE F. BRADLEY. 


DORA'S LETTER—4800 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 94 COL- 
ONIES. 

Pa has a farm of 80 acres, and he keeps bees. He 
has 94 colonies. He got 4800 lbs. of honey last sum- 
mer. He has got a horse-power and sawing-ma- 
chine to make bee-hives and honey-boxes. I like to 
see him saw. 
and we have an organ. DORA TENANT, age I). 

Eureka, Wis., Jan. 23, 1885. 


NIGGER, THE DUCKS, AND THE DINNER. 


Papa has 4 bee-hives; he commenced with one 
hive. I have a cat and a dog. My dog's name is 
Nigger, and he killed two ducks. La! but we had a 
good dinner. JoHN C. HUGHES, age 12. 


TWO LITTLE LETTERS FROM TWO BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS. 

Uncle Amos, I read in papa’s GLEANINGS about 
little children writing to you, so I thought I would 
try. I have a little sister. Her name is Lydia. I 
have some ducks, I go to school this winter. I 
have been sick, and I have been having lots of fun 
since T have got so I can use playthings. I have 2 
chickens; they are pets. GERTRUDE HALL, age 7. 


Papa has bad very good luck with bees. He says 
he will make a fish-pond. He has a very good place. 





BEK CULTURE. 


Fes. 


I think one of our neighbors says he would not take 
$100 if he had it. CHARLEY HALL, age 9. 
Boothesville, W. Va., Jan. 30, 1885. 


A REPORT DISCOURAGING. 

My brothers have 3 hives of bees. I like honey, 
but we did not get any this year. Can I havea 
book? Tam five years old. WILLIE CLEVELAND. 

Collamer, Cuy. Co., O., Dee. 9, 1884. 

Well, Willie, it seems to me that is a little 
sad. Your brothers with three hives of bees 





did not have any honey to give you at all. 





I have two sisters and three brothers, | 





SIX-YEAR-OLD ADDA'S LITTLE LETTER. 
Well, Uncle Amos, I am a little girl six years old. 
My pa keeps bees. He has two colonies. He got 
1800 lbs. of honey. It was in the comb. I havea 
little bantam rooster. He weighs 11 ounces. His 
name is James Blaine. ADDA BROWN. 
Sebewa, Mich. 


2500 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 75 COLONIES. 

My father keeps bees; he has 75 swarms; we had 
2500 Ibs. of honey. We have them all in the cellar. 
I have 4 bantams. My sister and I have a black 
ealf; her name is Hollie. I like the book you sent 
me. Lucy TALcoTT. 

Owego, N. Y. Feb. 1, 1885. 


SAMUEL'S CONTRIBUTION IN THE WAY OF VALU- 
ABLE FACTS. 

We have a cow that had a great big wart in her 
ear; so pa said that if I would take it off he would 
give meaquarter. Sol applied kerosene oil every 
other day, and I took it off in about three weeks. 
If this is worth a book, please send me the Roby 
Family. SAMUEL L. BURNETT, age 14. 

New Vernon, Pa., Jan. 15, 1885. 

Very good, friend Samuel. If kerosene 
works on all the cows as it did on yours, the 
idea is certainly worth a five-cent bceok. 


LOUISA'S REPORT. 

We had 500 lbs. of white-clover and basswood hon- 
ey, all in one-pound sections, and about 75 Ibs. of 
dark honey. It is all sold but 24 boxes of white- 
clover honey. We sold it all near home — the 
white-clover and basswood honey for 16 ects. a 
pound, and the dark for 2 cts. The above is from 
7 colonies of black bees. Our bees are wintering on 
summer stands, packed with forest-leaves around 
them. They had a good fly last week, and are all 
right. LovIsa A. RINDSPACH, age 13. 

N. Ridgeville, O., Jan. 18, 1885. 


EVA'S IDEAS IN REGARD TO LOW PRICES, 

1 live with Mr. Packwood, and he has bees. He 
made about 15 barrels of honey this season. The 
bees made plenty of honey; but the trouble is, they 
send it away, and do not get a good price for it; but 
I suppose you know that yourself. Don’t you think 
it is hard for men that work as hard as they do? 
But, however, they keep up spirits, and I think 


| there will be a good many bee-men this summer. 


My papa is going to have a few hives for his own 
use. I hope he will, for Llike to tend to them my- 
self. EvA 8. GLAWSON. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Jan. 12, 1885. 

Why, Eva, I suppose it is only human to 
want a good price for every thing we have 
to sell; but then, you see when we want to 
buy something that somebody else raised. 
we rejoice at low prices, and so there are 
two sides to the question. Now, I suppose 
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the golden mean would be about such a | 
price as would do the most good to all class- | 
es of people, and that would be what we call | 
a fair price, would it not? Low prices are | 
hard for the producer, but a blessing to the | 
consumer ; so it is not all a misfortune when 
prices run low. 


TEA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I thank you for that book you sent me. Our bees | 
have been at work for the last two or three weeks, | 
and we have had pleasant weather this far. The 
bees have been bringing in pollen and honey. I | 
have seen them on roses, tea-blossoms, and palmet- | 
tos and peach-blossoms. I send you a tea-blossom. | 
May be you have never seen any before. I hope the | 
blossom will reach you in good order. 

Francis, Fla., Jan. 4, 1885. CHARLES LBYVRAZ. 

Many thanks, my little friend, for the tea- 
blossom. Isn’t that a novelty, that bees 
work on the blossoms of the plant that bears 
the tea we use on our tables? I wonder if 
we hadn’t better run opposition to the 
brethren in China, and commence raising it | 
so as to get honey. 


THE WAY JOHN HATCHES QUEEN-CELLS UNDER A | 
SITTING HEN. 

Our bees are all in good condition now. I| forgot 
to tell you that we had 48 colonies of bees and two | 
Italian queens in nucleus boxes. The little swarms 
died. I put the royal cells in small wire cages when 
I put them under the old hen. We have a good 
place to sell queens and honey too. Our bees can | 
not make enough honey to fill orders. We charge 
#1.00 for untested queens, and £2.00 for tested. I 
thank you very much for that book you sent me. | 
My leg is all right now. I goto school. I went into | 
a larger spelling-book to-day. JOHN ROBERTS. 


NELLIE’S LETTER, FROM A TOWN WHERE A SALOON 
HAS NEVER BEEN KEPT. 

Papa kept bees in Iowa, and now we intend to 
keep themin Nebraska. We came out here last fall | 
and brought one swarm with us. They are still 
alive, and out for a fly yesterday. Some people say 
bees wont live here; but I guess they willif they | 
getachance. Papa had 20 swarms in Iowa. I have 
been reading some in natural history, and it says 
that cucumbers and squashes won't grow without | 
the bees; is this item new and useful? And now I 
want to say a word for our fast-growing town, Our 
town lies on the Burlington railroad; has 700 inhab- 
itants, two churches, and a Congregational acad- 
emy. There is not, and never has been a saloon | 
here; and if any of your readers wish to go west, | 
and would like to give their children a Christian 
education, Franklin is the place to come to. 

Franklin, Neb., Jan. 31, 1885. NELLIE FAY, age 10. 

Well, Nellie, your concluding fact is not 
only valuable, but it is a cheering and en- 
couraging one. 


KEEPING BEES TOO WARM IN WINTER. 

My pa has 11 swarms, 6in big boxes with old car- 
pet and rags on top, and 5in Simplicity boxes with 
leaves all over them. I must keep the holes open 
for the bees, my pa says 80; my grandpa has 20 straw 
baskets with bees in, and big bundles of straw over 
them to keep them warm. Last winter 8 died. My | 
pa says he makes them too warm. Is that so? 
Grandpa is 70 years old. Il like him. He gives me 


/much trouble with peop 


| tle rabbit. 


| house. 


, tame rabbits. 


, would a kitten of their own. 


| cat at last. 


| verses, | composed. 


lots of apples and cider when I go up the valley to 
see him. I like to read the letters in your books 
that my pa gets from you. FREDDIE W. REx. 
Lehighton, Pa., Jan. 22, 1885. 
I hardly think, Freddie, that your grandpa 


keeps the bees too warm by covering them 


with straw. Is there not some other cause 


of their dying?—Somehow I feel a little 


sorry When you say you drink cider when 

you go to see your grandpa. Cider makes so 
o who have a lean- 

ing toward intemperate habits, that most of 

the people nowadays have decided to get 

along without it. Don’t you think it isa 

better way, Freddie? 

MINNIE’S PET RABBITS. 

I notice in GLEANINGS of Dec. 15, that Mr. Fraden- 
burg sent youa pair of rabbits. Well, I will tell 
you about mine. Last summer, one evening 1 was 
sitting on the lawn, and my kitty came along with 
something in his mouth. I looked, and it was a lit- 
Although it was a wild one, it made a 
nice pet. 1 fed it, and it grew so it could run 
around, and then we made a yard for it close to the 
We left it out at night a couple of times, 


, and so one morning I went out to feed it, and could 
| find it no place. Then I saw some fur and blood 


around in the pen, and we supposed it was a cat 


| that killed it, for we saw a cat sneaking around the 


pen several evenings after that. Its name was 
Bunny. What were your rabbits’ names? I felt 
very badly about it, but I will soon get a pair of 
MINNIE RHODES, age I. 

Wilmot, Ohio. 

Isn’t it a little singular, Minnie, that your 
kitty carried the young rabbit in that way 
without killing it? I believe it is true, how- 
ever, that cats do sometimes take care of 
rabbits, or even chickens, about as they 
I am sorry to 
know that poor little Bunny was killed by a 
We call our rabbits Bunny too, 
and you ought to see Huber tease to go and 


| See them. 


VERSES COMPOSED BY LITTLE 10-YEAR OLD CAR- 
RIE, ON THE DEATH OF HER BROTHER. 
Mamma has 5 stands of bees, and papa makes bee- 
hives to sell. Mamma gave each of her children a 
stand of bees. My stand swarmed, but died. Papa 


| packed his stands in planer shavings, and they kept 
| well, 


I have a sister to play with. She is a little 
girl, but I love her very well. I have8 brothers. 
The one that was our bee-man that helped mamma 
hive bees when papa is away from home died. The 
I go to school; amin the fifth 
Reader. Iam 11 years old; I was 10 when I com- 
posed my verses. 

IN MEMORY OF MY BROTHER. 
There is a place to me most dear; 
The evergreens are growing there. 
My dearest brother there must be, 
Although his form I can not see. 
Four evergreens were planted there. 
And they were growing green and fair. 
When to this sacred place | strayed, 
Behold! one evergreen is dead. 
There is a vacant place, I said; 
And in our home a vacant bed. 
Then to this tree I softly said, 
* You, like my brother, too, are dead.” 

REFRAIN. 


We can plant the tree at will, 
Rut brother's place there’s none can fill. 


CARRIE M,. SWARTZ. 
Schultzville, Pa., Jan. 26, 1885, 
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100 SWARMS OF BEES, SOME ROUEN DUCKS, AND A 
WHITE COON BESIDES. 

Pa has 100 swarms of bees, and be raises and sells 
queens. My brother Byron caught a white coon. 
We have it fora pet. We have 9 big ducks. They 
are called Rouen ducks. T. PALMER BLANK. 

Woodville, Ohio. 


iR° BELOW ZERO; KEEPING BEES IN A FRULT-HOUSE. 

We have 31 colonies of bees in the dooryard, and 
a few weak ones in their hives in the fruit-house. 
The thermometer marks six degrees below zero 
now, and day before yesterday it was 24 below. Yes- 
terday morning the thermometer was 32° below zero. 

HARMON K. HoOcCKETT, age 11. 

Jonesboro, Ind., Jan. 21, 1885. 

Now, my little friend Harmon, you have 
told something that I just want to know 
about—why will not fruit-houses be just the 
thing to keep bees? Please let us know how 
you winter. 

ROSA’S BROTHERS AND THE BEES. 

My brother had 6 stands of bees in the spring, and 
in the fall he had 14. Ma and I help him to hive his 
bees when they swarm. He has good luck with 
bees. They don't fight him and sting him any. He 
takes GLEANLNGS, and I like to read it. One of our 
neighbors got him to take 11 stands of his bees. He 
is afraid of them himself, but he likes the honey. 
He will keep them for a share. 

Downs, Ill. Rosa Curtis, age 12. 


RAY AND HIS PAPA, AND THE 200 COLONIES OF 
BEES. 

law but a boy cight years old. My name is Ray. 
I go to school, and learn to read and write and spell, 
and mornings and evenings I help my papa feed 
the sheep and mules and cattle and pigs, and even- 
ings I carry in the wood for my ma. 
mer I help my pa make sections and sash. 
keeps about 200 colonies of bees. 

Ada, O., Jan. 26, 1885. 


My pa 


RAY MURRAY. 


DOLLY AND HER GRANDPA, AND THE 80 SWARMS 
OF BEES. 


My grandpa has about 8) stands of bees, and they 
make lots of honey. When they swarm, sometimes 
they want to go away, and grandpa gets the queen 
and takes off part of one wing, and then she stays 
at home, and of course the rest stay with her. Per- 
haps my mamma will have bees some day, and I 
will know more about them, and can write a better 
letter. DOLLY OBENSHALN, age 9. 

Bloomington, IIL, Jan. 26, 1885. 


FROM 40 TO 75, AND 1800 LBS. OF HONEY. 
My papa has 75 swarms of bees; he had 40 to be- 


gin with last spring. Mamma hived 3 swarms of | 
Papa buried some last fall. | 


bees last summer. 
They are keeping nicely this winter. He had 50 
swarins once, and they all died; but he got some 
more. The bees made 1800 Ibs. of honey last sum- 
mer. I pieced a quilt on the machine. [I have a 
large doll. I wrote this letter all alone. I have 
been to school for 8 months. 
LUINNIE E. DOANE, age 8. 
Pipestone, Mich., Jan. 26, 1885. 


BEES FOUND 
WARMING THEM. 

We started with two swarms of hybrids last 
spring, and increased to six. Papa found some ap- 
parently dead bees on the alighting-boards of his 
hives, and brought them into the warm house, and 


RESUSCITATING 


In the sum- | 


ON THE SNOW, BY | 


put them into an observatory hive, and many of 
them revived, which proves Mr. Swinton’s advice 
about queens to be good. Papa set some boards up 
in front of his hives, to keep the sun from shining 
in and tempting them out these cold days. 
LUNA A. PARKER, age 12. 
Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1884. 


PLACING THE ENTRANCE TO THE NORTH, ETC. 
My name is Edith Mindwell, and I have a brother 
called Roswell. We hevea large raspberry-patch 
near the bee-house. I go to school, and Iam in the 
fourth grade. Papa thinks his bees do better fac- 
ing the north, winter and summer. 
). M. PHELPS, age 10. 


Galena, Md., Jan. 24, 1885, 
Perhaps your pa thinks that. by placing 
the entrance to the north, the bees are not 
so apt to fly out during unseasonable weath- 
er. Is it not so, friend Edith 


A CURE FOR BEE-STINGS. 

My name is Roswell Phelps. I help my papa pack 
his honey, which he sent away in boxes. He bought 
the boxes of you. I try to help my papa and mam- 
ma a great deal. | know a cure for bee-stings. 
When a bee stings you, suck out the poison, or get 
some one else to do so. ROSWELL PHELPS, age 7. 

Galena, Md., Jan. 24, 1885. 

Perhaps, my little friend Roswell. sucking 
out the poison, or trying to, won’t do any 
harm; but I believe I would rather let it 
alone, and not do any thing after getting out 

the sting. If one must do something, how- 
ever, I do not know but your remedy does as 
well as any. 


HATCHING QUEEN-CELLS IN AN INCUBATOR. 
Last summer pa and I hatched queens in the in- 
cubator while we were hatching chickens; and 
, when we had hatched all of them, pa made a queen- 
incubator, and put it on top of a hive, and filled it 
full of queen-cells; and when a colony did not have 
any queen we would take one out of the incubator 
and put it in the hive. This may not be new to you, 
but it may be useful to some of the other writers. 
I hope the writers who have incubators will try it 
next summer. Pa and I think it isa better way 
than to let them hatch in the hive. 
EDGAR KENNEDY. 
Mont Clair, Hendricks Co., Ind., Jan. 20, 1885. 


A LETTER FROM A LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 
Iam alittle orphan girl ll years old. My home is 
with Mr. Eli Reeves. He got me out of the orphan 
home in Louisville. I call him papa. He has 31 
stands of bees now. Last spring he started out 
with about 15. I think he forgot to keep account of 
the honey. I amvery fond of honey. We don’t 
use any tobacco at our house, but papa smokes. I 
'am afraid of the little bees. I have been stung 
some two or three times, but think I shall get used 
to it. MAUp FRENCH, 
Cayee, Ky., Jan. 26, 1885. 


BEES, STRAWBERRIES, TURKEYS, STEAM-ENGINES, 
ETS. 

My brother Christian keeps bees. He has 32 colo- 
nies. My brother John has one colony. He paid 
one dollar for it. He paid 10 cents for a queen-cell. 
He gave me two frames of hatching brood. I sawed 
| out the boards for a hive. My brother Christian 
| nailed it together, soT have one colony. I packed 
| it outside with straw, inside with chaff. My brother 
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Christian raises strawberries. I go to school; we 

have a good teacher. We have an engine from 

Massillon; it works well. We raise poultry. We 

sold some turkeys. CONRAD E. WECKESSER. 
Marshallville, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1884. 


ROBERT'S COMPOSITION ABOUT BEES. 

The bee is as large asa horse-fly; they are very 
industrious insects. Wild bees live in hollow trees; 
tame ones live in hives. They make honey from 
the sweet-William, roses, columbines, daffodils, sun- 





tiowers, pinks, goldenrod, buckwheat, and linn. | 
They get rid of allthe drones in the fall; they do | 
not want them to eat the honey that they did not | 
help to gather. They will not sting you if you do | 
not harm them. Bees are found in most parts of | 
the country. There is but one queen in a hive. 
Glidden, Ta. ROBERT DREW. 


\ FOLLOWER OF THE SAVIOR ALTHOUGH BUT 9 
YEARS OF AGE. 

I see ina catalogue you sent papa, that you had 
two kinds of cards you send to little folks free of 
charge—one kind against profanity, and one with a 
child's prayer on. Will you please be so kind as to 
send me some of both kinds? Iam a little girl nine 
years old. I know the Lord's prayer by heart, and 
say itevery night. Iam very anxious to see the 
little prayer you have so kindly selected for little 
folks. Iam trying to bea good little girl, so that 
the Savior will be pleased with me every day. 

Dora L. B. FISHER. 

Salisbury, N. C., Jan. 26, 1885. 





JENNIE’S LETTER ABOUT THE PEACHES. 

My papa has bought 3 colonies of Italians and 4 
colonies of black bees, so you see we intend to raise 
bees, and have honey in our country home. We 
have a great deal of fruit. Our Amsden peaches 
get ripe June Ist. Would you like a box about that 
time this year? We enjoy reading GLEANINGs, and 
especially the boys’ and girls’ column. We all go 
to Sunday-school. JENNLE C. REED. 

Huffman, Ala. 

To be sure, I should like a sample of your 
peaches, friend Jennie, and they would be a 
great novelty here, I tell you, at any time in 
the month of June. Many thanks for your 
thoughtfulness of Uncle Amos. 


FROM 9 TO 17, AND 350 LBS. OF HONEY, ETC. 

We began last spring with 9 colonies of bees; in- 
crease? to 17, and got about 350 Ibs. of honey. It 
was nota very good season for honey. Pa got a 
Holy-Land queen of you last July, and raised a 
queen from it, and the one he raised began to lay 
in September. We have got her in a nucleus, with 
about a quart of bees, and they have wintered well 
so far. Pa feeds them candy. We hatched a queen 
under a hen last summer. We took a little box, and 
put a few small holes in it, and then lined it with 
cotton, and then put the queen-cell in the box. 
Last summer two swarms came out together; and 
when pa tried to hive them they both went back to 
their old hives. ELLEN YOCUM, age 12. 

Riverton, Tl., Jan. 24, 1885. 


WHAT A 5-CENT MOUSE-TRAP DID AWAY OUT IN 
CALIFORNIA, ETC. 

We got a 5-cent mouse-trap of you, and we have 
caught twelve troublesome mice already. Califor- 
nia is a good place for bees. They are working even 
now in the flower garden, on pea flowers and blue- 
gum tlowers. We didn't have much nice honey in 

. 





1884. Our best honey was sage in the comb, but 
most of that we had was “hot.’"” One day when we 
were eating dinner my papa and brother Alfred 
were not at home, and suddenly we heard a swarm 


| of bees passing. We jumped up and followed them 
| one-fourth of a mile, and threw some dirt at them. 


Soon they settled on a small tree; my sister and 1 
got a hive, and shook them intoit. We had a little 
trouble with them, but managed to get them home 
early next morning, only to fiad the hive empty. 
They were a “crazy swarm,” and had left. 
LILLIAN HINDE, age 12. 
Anaheim, Cal., Dec. 26, 1884. 


40 KINDS OF TAME STRAWBERRIES, AND SOME OTH- 
ER THINGS. 
My father has 40 colonies of bees. 


We have 40 


kinds of tame strawberries, and a great many kinds 


of raspberries, blackberries, and grapes. We live 
ona farm of 153 acres, and it is about 5 miles from 
Meadville. I can not tell how old Harvey Baer is. 
Father says there is anerrorinit. Papa is an old 
teacher. I have no brothers nor sisters. Our hired 
man’s name is Jim, and he has worked for us four 
years. Papa is secretary of the Farmer's Club, and 
writes for papers, so I will write for your paper. 
Mamma said that if I wrote for your paper again I 
should tell you how many pounds of honey we got 
this year. CLARENCE H. LEFEVER, age 10. 
Haytield, Pa., Jan. 27, 1885. 


In Harvey's problem, he should have 


‘omitted the three first words, and begun 


with the fraction 4. Of course, the whole of 
a thing plus a part of it can not equal the 
thing itself. Ilis age is 12. 


HARVEY'S PROBLEM, AGAIN; A GOOD REPORT. 

As Ibave worked out Harvey's example, which 
gives me 12 years, which I think is correct, I will 
send our report for last year. We increased from 
60 to 100 hives, and took 4090 Ibs. of honey, mostly 
extracted. The bees stored a nice lot of bitter hon- 
ey, in the fall, which was not fit for table use, but is 
fine for wintering bees. They are all in fine condi- 
tion. They were bringing in pollen from the elm 
on the 10th of Jan. CLAUDE E. Broapon, age 12. 

Bryan, Texas, Jan. 23, 1885. 

Friend Claude, you will see by the letter 
above this, that your answer is correct. 


$22.60 WORTH OF HONEY FROM ONE HIVE IN ONE 
SEASON. 


Pa is a bee-keeper, and has been keeping bees 
since 1875. He has between 5) and 60 colonies of 
bees, and has had as high as five swarms a day. 
The best he ever had from one hive in one season 
was 16 large boxes of honey that he sold for $22.60. 
Pa has a large-sized extractor that he ordered from 
Cincinnati. He has a shop, and he makes all of his 
bee-hives, frames, boxes, and does all of his paint- 
ing. I have to watch the bees; and when they 
swarm, and pa is not at home, I have to hive them. 
I have been stung hiving them but once or twice in 
my life. One day when pa was gone, and I was too 


| little to hive bees, ma hived four swarms in one 


day. Pa has a bee smoker, but he did not get it by 
quitting the use of tobacco. He smoked and chew- 
ed seven years, and thought it was hurting him, 
and he quit ten years ago last May, without a smo- 
ker, and has not tasted it since. He neither smokes 
nor chews, nor drinks any intoxicating liquor or 
coffee, He is a whole-souled Prohibitionist. He 
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says any one can, if he will, quit the use of tobac- 

co and whisky. Please send me cards against pro- 

fanity. ALICE JONES, age 14. 
Sedalia, Mo., Jan. 31, 1885. 


WHY HONEY FROM SPANISH NEEDLE DOES NOT 
CANDY THIS YEAR, ETC. 
Our bees have been shut up for two months, on 


account of cold weather, with the exception of one | 


day two or three weeks ago, when they had a fly in 
the middle of the day. They showed signs of a 
great many dead ones. All the bees in this part are 
on their summer stands, and generally without any 
protection. Will you please tell me why pure Span- 
ish-needle honey doesn’t candy this year? 

Iola, Tl. CORA LONG. 

I do not know why the honey does not 
‘andy, friend Cora. That seems to be an ac- 
cidental property. The honey from some 
plants remains persistently a liquid: and, 
again, the honey from the same plant will 
candy One season, and the next season it will 
not. I suppose that, by some accident in na- 
ture, the honey that does not candy contains 
a different proportion of dextrine in its 
make-up. The lot that does not candy is 
like the liquid glucose, and that that does 
candy is more like its solid near relative, 
grape sugar. 

LAURA'S LETTER ABOUT HER PAPA, WHO IS DEAD, 

I go to school. I study reading. spelling, and 
writing. I have two brothers, one 16 years old and 
one ten, and two little sisters. My papa kept bees. 
He is dead now. He died last May. Oh how we 
miss him! We have 16 colonies of bees. Mother 
takes careof them. She wants to sell most of them, 
as she is not able to take care of so many. Our bees 
didn't swarm much tast summer. My papa used to 
take GLEANINGS, and we all liked it. We would 
take it now, but mother thinks she is not able to. 
My papa was a soldier, and got a pension, now we 
getit. Weare getting along pretty well. I should 
like to read some of your nice books. 

LAURA WILLIAMSON, age 7. 

Willow Island, W. Va., Jan. 29, 1885. 

May God help you, my little friend Laura, 
and your poor afflicted mother, and all the 
rest of you. in your loneliness. By reading 
your little letter I was led to wondering what 
little Huber would say, and how sad he 
would feel, if his papa were taken away as 
yours is; and while rezding it, it seems to 
come over me as it never did before, what a 
sad, sad thing it must be for little children 
like you to lose their dear papa, nevermore 
to see him in ths world. Tell your good 
mamma that I will gladly send her GLEAN- 
INGS for one year, for your little letter, and 
I will send it to her with the prayer that it 
may help her some with the bees, in the ab- 
sence of that companion whose place noth- 
ing in this world can ever fully supply. May 
(;0d’s blessing be with you all. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

Two years ago papa put camphor gum in the 
hives, and he didn't have any trouble with the 
moths, and this year he kept neglecting it, and the 
moths killed two or three swarms. Last summer he 
had only 15 swarms, and now he has 24. In the sum- 
mer he lost three swarms, which left. Sometimes 
he has two swarms come out at once, and they all 
cluster in one place. My eldest sister at home is 





learning to hive bees, and she is teaching school 
this winter. She thought teaching and bee-keeping 
would go well together, because she said she could 
teach in the winter and tend to the bees in the sum- 
mer. As they have only seven months of school, 
five for the winter term and two for the spring 
term, she thought she would have time to tend to 
bees in the summer. Datsy PHELPS, age 12, 

Springfield, Lil., Jan. 20, 1835. 

Friend Daisy, I think bee-keeping will be 
tiptop for your sister, for any man or 
woman who can take care of a school full of 
children would probably be able to manage 
the honey-bees.— You do not want any cam- 


| phor about your hives, to keep moths away : 


in fact, I do not believe much in medicine of 
any kind to keep away _ insect - enemies. 
Have your hives so they can be opened 
easily and quickly, and give the bees a fair 


| chance, and they will take eare of the moths 


themselves, and I believe the same rule will 
apply to insects that trouble our plants and 
vegetables. Give the plants such a good 
start in life that they will take care of 
themselves in spite of the insects. With 
otato-bugs, pitch into them with such ve- 
rvemence when they first show their ‘* noses,” 
that you scare them to death in the outset, 
and save the money you would have to pay 
for Paris green. I do not believe the cam- 
phor would bother the moths at all. 


TEACHING MAMMA TO SKATE ON THE CARP-POND. 
I like your description of the carp-pond. I went 
to skate on my papa's pond, and fell and cut my 
knee so badly that Ihave been acripple for some 
time. I will not skate any more this winter. Papa 
took mamma down to the pond to skate, but she 
tumbled around so she kept the children laughing 
themselves almost to death. He gave it up as a bad 
job, trying to teach an old lady to skate. She was 
raised where there was neither snow nor ice. I 
should like to pull Huber and my little brother on 
the sled. My brother is older than Huber. 
HOW TO CURE FROSTED FEET. 

As there are so many people with frosted feet 
this winter, I will tell you a cure for them. Get the 
green moss off the roots of the forest-trees; put it 
in a pot, and cover with water. When it boils, 
place the feet over the pot while the steam is ris- 
ing; keep a blanket wrapped around, to keep the 
steamin. It will be painful for a few minutes, but 
will cure them. PEARL TYLER, age 9. 

Knob Noster, Mo., Jan. 25, 1885. 

You see, Pearl, your mamma did not learn 
how to skate when she was a girl. Huber’s 
mamma was brought up right close to a riv- 
er, and she learned to take to ice as ducks 
take to water. I think what we learn when 
we are children we seldom forget. Don’t 
you think, Pearl, we ought to be very care- 
ful what we learn when we are children?— 
About your cure for frosted feet, I can not 
think the moss has any thing to do with it 
whatever. Suppose you try it without the 
moss. I am sure you will find it works justs 
the same, unless somebody has so much 
faith in the moss that ii is the faith that per- 
forms the cure; or, at least, they imagine 
they are cured, and without the moss they 
would imagine they were not cured. I do 
not mean that people are not honest, but on- 
ly that they get notions sometimes, 





Fear not, little flock: for itis your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.—LUKE. 12: 22. 
WANT to talk to-day principally to those 
out of employment. Those who have 
plenty to do, and whose time is fully oc- 
cupied, may listen if they choose; but a 
large portion of my talk will perhaps 
not interest them particularly, unless it is 
through sympathy for their less fortunate 
fellow-men. Thousands are out of employ- 
ment, and wanting something to do. I have 
been told, that in the city of Cleveland alone 
there are 15.000 people ** out of a job,”’ as the 
saving is. Perhaps many of these are Chris- 
tian people — people who belong to the 
various churches, and who are trusting God. 
Ilow comes it, then. that they should seek 
in vain for something to do? ‘' By the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is 
the command ; and yet many all over our 
land are feeling sad because they can not 
obey the God-given decree; or, at least. they 
think they can not, and I hope you will not 
think me uncharitable when I suggest that 
people many times make a mistake when 
they say they can not find any thing to do. 
This is an old subject, I know, and it is one 
on Which I have talked and written quite 
frequently, and may be the place which I 
occupy has atendency to make me a trifle 
uncharitable; but every year that is added 
to my life, strengthens and confirms the 
position I have been slowly taking, that 
those who are consistently trusting God 
will seldom if ever be out of employment ; 
und IT ean not have very much sympathy for 
a big strong man who tells me he has 
searched everywhere, and can find nothing 
todo. Feeble women, a great many times, 
seem to have fulfilled almost all the require- 
ments, and yet find difficulty in getting any 
kind of honest work that will pay even mod- 
erate wages. Many times younger people, 
too, from want of judgment, or because of 
their youth and inexperience, seem to fail in 


their efforts to find something to work at. | 
Chere is another class of people with some | 


property, who become restless and discon- 
tented, and say they have nothing to do, and 
long for something to work at. Sometimes 
i’ suggestion, ora little assistance to such, 
may do them much good. 

Did you ever wonder. dear reader, what is 
to be the ultimate end, if the population of 
the earth keeps on increasing as it is in- 
creasing now? China has given us an 
illustration, toacertain extent, of the results 
of * overstocking ” (if [may use the word) 
with the human family. I know some good 
people who seem to be a little frightened at 
the prospect; and snggestions have even 
heen made that something ought to be done 
toward stopping the enormous increase of 
human beings. Isay, these are good people, 
but [fear they lack faith in God. Our lit- 
tle text of itself onght to cover the ground, 
and ought to allay their apprehensions. 
The Creator who planned the universe, and 
this world with all the rest. certainly includ- 
ed all such contingencies in his plan. And 
then the question comes up, ‘* What does he 
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intend to do with us, and what are his plans 
now?’ You see we come on to the question 
of trust here; and before we get through I 
shall have a little more to say in regard to 
this. I think his plans are, that we should 
help ourselves to a much larger extent than 
we do now. When I see a great strapping 
youth, or a good stout girl, if you choose, 
mourning because nobody will give them a 
job, I feel like saying, *‘ For shame, for 
shame, my friends. You have no business 
waiting for anybody to give youa job. Go 
and get a job yourselves.”’ Very likely the 
reply would be, ** Why, the factories are all 
full. I have been here and there, and been 
everywhere, and nobody wants to hire.” 
A big stout German boy told me yesterday 
he could not getajob anywhere. Just be- 
fore he came in, a stout strong young man, 
whose acquaintance I formed in our county 
jail, came to me saying the same thing. 
Said I, ** Have you been around to the 
farmers, and inquired for wood to chop?” 
They both replied that they had, but they 
could not get a bit of work anywhere. The 
next day Neighbor H. informed me that he 
found a whole row of men sitting on the 
hitching-posts in town, waiting for some- 
thing to i. Not one of them would go and 
help him in the woods, during these short 
winter days, for less than $7.50 per day. 
Now, I have no sympathy at all for any one 
of this class who is out of a job. They ought 
to be out. 

A few weeks ago, one of our neighboring 
factories shut down, and, of course, many 
were wanting something to do. A couple of 
stout young men came to Neighbor H. for 
something to do,and he told them if he 
could get wood cut for 50 cents a cord he 
would set them at work. They cut for him 
all he intended to have cut, and then made 
an offer to cut another lot at 45 cents a cord. 
Ile took them up, and they were off through 
the snow before daylight, and worked as 
long as they could see—worked like * bea- 
vers,” so he says, and made, perhaps, not 
much over a dollar a day. This they did 
while their comrades loafed around the town, 
probably engaged in sowing the bad seeds, 
which L have spoken of in another page. 
Their factory is running now, and, of course, 
they can do better than to chop wood. But 
Neighbor H. told me yesterday I might tell 
every man or boy who came to me in distress, 
that they could all have wood to chop at 45 
cents a cord. Now, then, boys, I presume if 
I myself were obliged to go out and chop 
wood at 45 cents a cord, I should not make 
more than 25 cents a day—at least, for the 
first few days; but rather than sit around, 
and say I could not find a job, I would work 
for the 25 cents a day, willingly; yes, I 
would work for twelve and one-half cents a 
day; and if I did not earn enough to pay my 
board, I should at least have the satisfaction 
of feeling I paid part of it. 

Ihave been accused of being extreme in 
my views, and perhaps I am; but, thank 
God, there are a good many who are ready 
to follow me with their coats off, and their 
sleeves rolled up, metaphorically speaking. 
The extreme thing Iam going to advocate 
now is, that we should not only work hard 
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during all the daylight, but that we should , up into his genial rays, in a way that was to 


devote our evenings to something that will 
do us some good, or, better still, that will do 
our fellow-men some good. I know a great 
many of you say, * The way we have to 
work, we are glad to sit down and rest when 
night comes.” My friend, how does your 
wife or mother do when she sits down to 
rest at night time? I know of one wife and 
mother who sits by my side, and darns 
stockings and such like, after ten o'clock at 
night too, a great many times. Some of the 
brethren and sisters employ their time even- 
ings playing progressive eucher—may be you 
have seen it mentioned in the papers. Well, 
Ihave not time to say much about it just 
now ; but I want to suggest something that 
I think will give you more real solid enjoy- 
ment than eucher — progressive or retro- 
grade ; and while you are doing it, you may 
be laying up treasures on earth, and, accord- 


ing to my way of thinking, treasures in | 
heaven besides. To make my meaning clear, | 
I want you to allow me to start off on anoth- | 


er track a little while. 


Last month I talked to you about being 
satisfied and contented with what you have 
already, instead of worrying and reaching 


and longing and grasping for something | 


else. Well, Ihave been happy—exceeding- 


ly happy, in following out my talk there. | 


Instead of dwelling on something I had not 
got, and ought not to have just yet, I have 
been rejoicing with my present possessions— 
with the things God has given me, and has 


given all along, that I had forgotten to no- | 


tice. One prominent thing that I rejoice in 
is sunshine—I mean the real, genuine sun- 


shine God pours down upon us without, 


stint, when the days are not cloudy, from 
morning till night. I always did love sun- 
shine; but I love it more this winter than I 
ever did before in my life. I love the sun 
when it first peeps over the tree-tops. 1 
love it because it is one of God’s creatures; 


I love it because he sends it to make us hap- | 
py: I love it because there is such a great | 


lot of it. Of late quite a good deal is said 
about the sun cure. They cure sick folks by 


just putting them in the sunshine—nothing | 
else. Well, I think it is good for well folks | 
to be in the sunshine too, that they may) 
stay well. A few days ago one of the girls | 


was down in the greenhouse, looking at 
some new coleuses that we had just got from 


Peter Henderson. She said if we wanted | 


the colors to come out bright we must keep 


them right in the sun, and then these cun- | 


ning little plants (you know I talked to you 
about them a while ago) just delight indecom- 


posing the rays of the sun, and sending out. 


to us those gorgeous colors, blended in such 
beautiful harmony. ‘The colors are simply 
bits of sunshine which they have caught and 
held. Ilow beautifully sunshine starts the 
vegetable world into life! A lot of radishes 
were started in the greenhouse, with sifted 
moss and bone dust for a covering. on the 
plan Henderson gives in his catalogue. 
Lhey were just peeping above the ground at 
noon. A little while after, the sun came 
out of the clouds, and poured his rays right 
down on them. In an hour or two they had 
bursted their mossy covering, and pushed 


ime perfectly astonishing. Huber and | 
both had a * jollification’’ over them. Well, 
the sunshine that comes down into that little 
greenhouse does alot of good. Pretty soon 
it will perform the same kind of wonders 
outdoors, and we may make the broad acres 
that God has given us, smile and burst forth 
‘in bountiful harvests under the influence of 
this same sunshine. God, in his loving 
| mercy, has given me about 158 acres of ex- 
_panse on which I may catch sunshine. Un- 
der the benefits of modern science we can 
/eatch sunshine very much as we catch rain 
| water. We ean ecateh all that falls, if we 
‘havea mind to. That reminds me that | 
/have been thanking God, too, for the rain 
and snow. All the rain that falls on my 1s 
-acres is also my property, and the snow. | 
;}can have it to do what I please with it 
/eatch it and make it run into ecarp-ponds, 
put it in the cisterns for the stock to drink, 
or use it for irrigating the plants and vege- 
tables during dry weather, ete. And, by the 
' way, it seems to me that every human being 
ought to have a little piece of ground he can 
call his own. Ilike the idea of having a 
little bit of land surveyed off and deeded to 
you according to the laws of our land. May 
ve you can not all have that; but I have 
been learning to love old mother Earth so 
much lately that, if I could not have a little 
bit of real estate, Ll would havea bog full, 
any way, and set it in the window. 


Another thing Lam thanking God for is 
the amount of fertilizing material for plants 
and fruits that is all round about us. When 
I was going to meeting last evening, the 
sidewalks were so slippery | walked in the 
middle of the road. We have had sleighing 
for about four weeks; and as I walked 
through town I[ noticed that the manure 
from the horses almost covered the white 
snowy surface in the middle of the road, so 
much had accumulated in four weeks. 
Well. this goes on accumulating winter and 
summer; and Henderson says if you can 
not get nice soil for plants handily, go and 
scrape up the dust in the road, over which 
many teams pass. The roads belong to 
everybody, and every citizen of the United 
States has a right to road dust—at least, he 
has a right to as much as accumulates in 
the way I have mentioned. If this road 
dust, when properly dampened for plants. 
has too much clay in it, make it light with 
rotten leaves, which nature has thrown 
about everywhere. Down among our maple- 
trees we got two large wagon loads of leaves 
in a short time, and we filled the Jersey 
cow’s stable so full of leaves that, when she 
lay down on them at night, they almost 
covered her up. She lookes real happy in 
among them, and expresses her happiness 
by giving all the milk we can use at home. 
and inthe factory besides. Iam thankful 
| for the leaves that are on my 18 acres, that 
| God has sent us. Iam going to try to take 
/ care of allof them. I can buy manure al 
_the livery stables for 75 cents to a dollar a 
load ; but I feel a great deal happier in us- 
ing all the fertilizing material that is to be 
/found on our premises, than in paying out 
| eash to somebody else. 
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There is a peculiar thrill that comes into 
almost every heart when one first sets foot 
on a piece of ground he can call his own. 
When I[ get tired of writing, or dictating, as 
lam doing now, I put on my fur eap, and 
overcoat, and go and look over my 18 acres. 
A creek runs through the middle of it. I 
love this creek, even if it does get rampant 
sometimes, and flood the low ground. 
There is an excitement in watching it, 
and preparing for it, and planning carp- 
ponds that will not be injured much by an 
overflow. And, by the way, when we have 
a dull time in the fall I set the boys and the 
horses at work straightening and deepening 
the channel, and Lam in hopes that. after 
a while, we shall get it so it won't go over 
the banks atall. Along this little stream 
we have a side-hill, and some rather steep 
banks. 
from the winds, I mean to have a poultry- 
house, and we are going to push it back into 
the bosom of old mother Karth, where the 
“biddies”* won't know it is zero outside. I 
suppose it would be better to have the front 
of glass, but I think we can make a very cozy 
place for them without going to the expense 
of glass, at least yet awhile. 

For late strawberries, we want a northern 
slope. Well. we have got that on the south 
side of the stream. Alongside of the stream 
we have rich black loam, just right for celery 
awnd other water-loving plants. In another 
place there is a spring that comes out of the 
gravelly bed. The water from this spring is 
going to keep the carp-pond going when we 
have a drought. Why. almost every day I 
discover something on these 18 acres that I 
did not know I had before—something to 
feel happy about. And then. vou know, 
Whatever discoveries I make here are all 
mine—mine and God's. I know he likes to 
see me happy with them, for Lean feel the 
sunshine of his love while ] am engaged in 
this work. A great many farmers are de- 
terred from making improvements, and de- 
veloping the resources of their own posses- 
sions. by thinking that it won't pay. My 
friends, does it pay to sit still, and let your 
horses stand idle in the stable? 
advise hiring help for work that is uncertain 
in its results; but I would advise employing 
your time,and the time of your team, in 
place of letting them stand idle. 





ny saved is a penny earned. 

Now. what is there almost every one who 
reads GLEANINGS can do, with a reasonable 
chance of having it pay. and that he ean do 
without expending money? What business 
ean everybody go into without capital? You 
see, I begin to talk something like these ad- 
vertisements in the papers that promise ever 
so much for nothing. Why, my friends, it 
seems tome the answer to this great prob- 
lem is that, instead of going around to fac- 
tories and shops for a job, we just go straight 
to God and take up the same kind of work 
that he first gave Adam and Eve, when he 


told them to earn their bread by the sweat | 


of their face. Go to old mother Earth, and 


get a job of her. 


have already got. instead of sittingidle. If 


In one of these banks, protected | 


I would not | 


‘ } You can) 
do this, and not be ont of pocket. and a pen- | 


If you like keeping stock, , 
go and take better care of the stock you | 


you are not the possessor of even a chicken, 
may be it will take some money to get a 
| start; but God will give you the opportuni- 
ty of earning money for this start, if you are 
in earnest. You can do almost all the work 
‘needed in raising poultry during these spare 
evenings, when you would be otherwise loaf- 
ing or doing worse. You can get some dirt, 
-and start some plants right off now, when 
this number reaches you; and you can buy 
seeds at five cents a paper, or even three 
cents, of some of the seedsmen. You can 
‘find boards around home to make boxes of, 
to hold the dirt; and the boxes can be in the 
‘window, if you have not any better place. 

Neighbor H. once raised a wonderful crop 
of melons by sowing the seeds in boxes 
made of newspapers, and setting them in 
the window. When the weather permitted 
him to work in the ground outside, he set 
the paper box between two bricks, laid a 
pane of glass across them, then banked the 
dirt around them. The pane of glass was 
very easily slipped off or on, as the weather 
permitted, and he had melons about the 
time we get them from the South. Enor- 
mous prices are paid for extra-early fruits 
and vegetables, and you can make prepara- 
tions for these in the way above indicated, 
and the work may employ all your evenings 
from now till time to work outdoors. 1 
know some have complained that the mar- 
kets are overstocked—their stuff won't sell. 
Well, if it does not sell, use it yourself. 
There are methods now of preserving and 
keeping almost every thing heretofore con- 
sidered perishable. We have celery now on 
our table as nice as when first taken from 
the ground in the fall. All you have to do 
is to plant it in the ground in your cellar. 

A great many people say they have not 
the faculty of making things grow—every 
thing dies they undertake to fuss with. My 
friends, you ean learn to become an expert 
in making things grow. and the catalogues 
that are given away freely to everybody 
nowadays Will give you all the instruction 
‘you need. A few months ago I hired an ex- 
pert market gardener—at least, he was rec- 
ommended as such. He killed my choicest 
strawberries by the lavish way in which he 
used guano. and killed my potatoes (as well 
as the bugs) by the lavish way in which he 
used Paris green. In fact, he used almost 
every thing much as the “ hired help” uses 
butter and sugar when she goes into the 
kitchen. Then one of our own boys took : 
fancy to the greenhouse, and he has com- 
menced cautiously, feeling his way with 
plants, seeds, fertilizers, and different kinds 
of soil; and now he is getting a good many 
things so much at his fingers’ ends that he 
begins to succeed with every thing he under- 
takes. and he has had only a few months’ 
practice. One who loves God, and loves 
these tiny seeds as they burst forth from 
their earthy covering, will be almost sure to 
succeed. Even if you fail, if you work as I 
have advised, you are out of pocket so little 
that you may almost say nothing. If what 
you raise won't sell, use it yourself; and 
though every thing is low, if we stop out- 
goes we shall be far better employed than in 
doing nothing. 
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My remedy for unemployed people will be 
to get them to go out of the cities into the 
country, and raise their own food; and rath- 
er then bave so many thousands out of em- 
ployment, I should say raise your own cloth- 
ing as well. Go back to old times until 
there is a ** let-up 
manufacturers. Ver 
pay one who raised 


likely it would not 


and, in fact, clothing is so very cheap now—at 


least, comfortable and decent clothing is, | 


that there can be little need of it. I know 


that people say, over and over again, that | 
To be sure, it won't, | 
Neither will potatoes dig | 
God does | 


the stuff won't sell. 
unless you sell it. 
themselves nor cook themselves. 
his part,and you are to do your part. When 
you have plants and vegetables ready for 
market, sell them as we do honey. 


neighbors ; and when 
take orders. Prett 
to peddle you wi 
your stuff, and that_is not unpleasant at all. 
Vhen you have been “faithful in few 
things” for only a yen | 
atively), customers will come to your doors 


and purchase. Ata horticultural meeting, 


a member said recently that the best cus- | 


tomers he had for strawberries were among 
the farmers, and in the small villages. 


| 


have indicated, by all means do it. 


I know many will reject the course I have | 


winted out. Very well, friends. If you 


do. 


like stuff going to supporta family?” But, 


my friends, how is doing nothing going to | 


support a family? The course I have recom- 
mended will show that you are willing to do 


your part, and being busy in some honest | 


employment is a recommend to anybody 
who wants hired help. 
dom wants to employ idle people. as he has 
learned by past experience that it does not 
pay. 

In connection with the thought that I 
have given in the fore part of my article, the 
statement was made that many thousands 
were fed or relieved from suffering at public 


expense; and LI believe the statement was. 
made that those receiving charity in the) 
city of Cleveland alone were so great in num- | 
ber that it was safe to say that one individu- | 
Iam really afraid | 


al in fifteen Was a pauper. 
the aid given has, a great many times, done 
harm by encouraging people in idleness. 
peainpiea them in declaring they won't do 
any work unless they receive a certain sum. 
This, to me, would be an indication in the 
outset that the one seeking work was wrong 
at heart. Better, a thousand times better, to 
work for 124 cents a day, than to be the re- 
cipient of public charity. 

A part of my talk to-day is not very bright 
and cheering; but now in closing I want to 
say something about a really bright, vivid 
trust in God; and I do not know any better 
way for any individual to show his trust in 
God than by showing a willingness to take 


“on this crowding on to) 


f ood products to raise. 
sheep, and spin and weave, as we used to do; 


Don’t | 
be above peddling them out among your | 
you go, if possible | 
y soon, instead of having | 
1 simply have to deliver | 


little while (compar- | 


1ave something better to do than what L | 
But do | 
not say again you could not find any thing to | 
You can not be trusting God while do- | 
ing nothing. You may find fault, and say. | 
How isa box of cabbage-plants and such | 


A business man sel- | 


It 


| up any sort of duty, rather than idleness. 
| Paul said he was ready not only to be bound, 
| but to die for the Lord Jesus. We are not 
| called upon to do Paul’s work, many of us ; 
‘but God does call upon us to raise plants, 
make garden, collect manure, peddle straw- 
berries, and a thousand other such like du- 
ties, for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Are we ready to do it? Are we ready to 
prove our trust in him in just this way? 

A few days ago one of our evening meet- 
/ings was concluded with the last verse of a 
‘little hymn. This hymn was a favorite of 
Rowland Hill,and he repeated it, or attempt- 
_— repeat it, with his dying breath. Itis 

1is: 

And when I'm to die, 
Receive me, I'll ery, 
For Jesus has loved me, I can not tell why; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so joined, 
That he'll not be in glory and leave me behind. 


You notice, friends, the expression, ‘* For 
Jesus has loved me.”’ Our good friend was 
| sure of that, even though he recognized that 
| there was little about him that seemed lova- 
‘ble. And still further, his friendship and 
‘companionship with the Savior had been 

such during life that he had perfect assur- 
' ance that the Savior would never leave him. 
Perhaps I can make it plainer by a little in- 
cident. 

Although it was a cold, wintry day, almost 
down to zero, Huber begged so earnestly to 
| go down to the pond that mamma bundled 
him up in his little sled, and I drew him off 
through the cold white expanse of snow. 
When I got down there I discovered the 
‘Jersey bossy” could not get any water, and 
it was some distance to where I could find 
an ax to cuta hole through the ice. I ex- 
plained to him what I wanted him to do, and 
that I would be back after awhile. He look- 
ed up at me with his blue eyes; and although 
he could not understand much that I said to 
him, he gave me to understand that he 
would stay until I came back. There he 
sat, a little speck, all alone by himself, away 
off in the field, just a baby. Do you thin 

the idea ever entered his head that his papa 
/ might leave him there to starve and freeze, 

and never come back at all? Nota bit of it. 

All through the brief span of his little life, 
_ there had been such a friendship between him 
and his papa, that he knew, without being 
told. no power on earth could induce papa to 
leave him. Even if I was gone a very long 
time, his childish faith would never waver. 
Ile could not plead any merit of his own. 
| There was no particular reason why his papa 
'should think more of him than the Jersey 
cow, ponds, sunshine, or all this world could 
offer, yet in his baby heart he knew it was 
/ so; and therefore, even though I was gone a 
/much longer time than I expected to be, he 
| sat quietly and patiently, gazing off on the 
, white sea one way and then another; and 
| pretty soon, when he got weary of sitting 
still, he just lopped his little head forward. 
/and—went to sleep. Why shouldn’t he? 
' He was so bundled up that he could not get 
'out of the sled if he tried; and even if 
| did get out, he would make matters a great 

deal worse. If he should scream ever s0 

loud, nobody could hear him. The only 
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thing to do was to trust his papa, and wait 
till he came back in his own good time; for 
he knew it was an utter impossibility that he 
should ever leave him where there was a 
chanee of harm. 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow.”” When 
you are doing all you can, and all that God 
can in reason expect you to do, why should 
you doubt him, or lose faith? 


pleasure to give you the kingdom. 
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Behold. I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, aud over all the power of the enemy; and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you.—LvUKE 10:19, 


A BOOK ON SILK CULTURE FOR TEN CENTS. 

WE have one more book for the ten-cent library, 
and this time it is on silk culture. Ey mail, one 
cent more. 


OUR BEES AT THIS DATE, FEB. 6. 

DURING the recent warm spell, our apiarist care- 
fully examined our 108 colonies, and found them all 
in good trim except one. This one had almost en- 
tirely natural stores last fall, so it was fed very lit- 
tle sugar syrup. Almost all the rest were fed 
quite heavily. 

DECREASE IN THE RATES OF FREIGHT. 

THERE has one good thing resulted from the gen- 
eral depression in business; and that is, that the 
railroads have, most of them, given us better rates 


of freight. Our friends will discover that, as a rule, | 
| at once, claiming recognition of the speaker, in order to urge 


freights are much less, and the late issues of our 
price list make mention of the reductions we have 
secured. 


VERY LONG LETTERS. 
I aM sorry to say it, but a very large heap of long 


letters is piled up waiting for me to get time to read 
them, and it will be nothing strange if I never get | 


time in the world. Very likely some things of much 


value are among them, but I do not know that it 


ean be helped, unless you come to the point at once, 
and make your communications brief. 


SECTLONS, DOVETALLED 

AROUND. 

We have been at some expense in getting the cel- 
cbrated white-poplar lumber, and are now prepared 
to furnish sandpapered sections, equal to those 
made anywhere, we think, at the following prices: 
109), $6.0); five or more thousand, $5.75; and ten or 
more thousand, $5.5). Sections made so that 7 filla 
foot of space, sam: price as above. If made of 
basswood instead of poplar, 5) cts. per 1090 less. 
Packed in boxes of 5)) each. Less than 50), %j of a 
cent each. 


WHITE - POPLAR ALL 


Do you see the figure? | 





| every 





DISCOUNTS FOR THE REST OF FEBRUARY. 

As we have recently purchased quite a large lot 
of wax, at prices almost as low as it was offered in 
the fall, we will continue our discount of ten per 
cent on foundation until March Ist, and may be 
longer. Although sections are moving off quite 
rapidly, we have concluded to extend the discounts 
we have been giving on them, and on foundation 


| mills also, until our next issue. 
Fear not, little flock; for itis your Father's good | -— 
£ 
| ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF PEA-VINE, OR MAM- 


MOTH RED CLOVER. 

Ir scems to me there is some difficulty in getting 
the genuine. On one occasion we sent to a noted 
seedsinan for seed for a couple of acres; but when 
it came up it was common red clover. We have 


| some that we know to be genuine, because it was 
| raised by Neighbor H.; but instead of the prices in 
| our price list, read $8.00 per bushel; 
or 20 cts. per Ib. 
| postage. 


2.25 per peck, 
If wanted by mail, 18 cts. extra for 


NICE HONEY AT A LOW PRICE, IN CONVENIENT 
PACKAGES. 

In friend Heddon's circular and price list, we 
noticed honey in 5)-lb. kegs, at $4.00 per keg. As 
the price is low, I, just to see what it is like, ordered 
ukeg. The honey emptied out 53 Ibs. 12 0z., and 
proves to be a very nice article of remarkably fine 
clover honey. Friend H. saysin his price list he has 
4000 lbs.; and if itis not already gone, it ought to 
go very quickly at the price quoted. We have been 
a little prejudiced against kegs for extracted 
honey; but this came to hand perfectly clean, and 
without a bit of leakage. It began to leak some, 
however, after it had stood ina warm room three 
or four days. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS AT OUR STATE 
AND COUNTY FAIRS. 

WE are pleased to extract the following from the 

‘arm and Fireside: 


The Annual Agricultural Convention of Ohio, held in Colum 
bus on the Mth of January, resolved by a vote of fifty-eight to 
two, out of sixty-one counties represented, “ That the time ha« 
arrived when the public sentiment of the State demands that 
the State and County Boards of Agriculture should exclude 
fom their grounds all spirituous and malt liquors.” 

In the whole convention, consisting of sixty-one voting dele 
gates andalarge number of non-voting members, but three 
voices were heard in opposition to the resolution, and their 
opposition was made only on technical grounds; while of 
those favoring the resolution, several would be on their feet 


SELLING 


its prssage. The whole scene was one to make an Ohio farmer 
more than ever proud of his State and of his calling. 


Not only an Ohio farmer, but it seems to me 
loyal citizen residing in Ohio ought to 
fecl proud of the stand just taken. May God grant 
that this regulation shall never be reversed. 


HEDDON'S SLATTED HONEY-BOARDS. 
AFTER my remarks on page 98, last issue, had 
gone to print, it occurred to me that E. Kretchmer, 
of Coburg, Iowa, did, a great many years ago, have 


|} an arrangement for a sort of honey-board with 


slats to break the spaces made by the brood-frames; 
and as soon as the article in question met the eyes 
of friend K., he sent me an article giving the de- 
tails of a patent, granted July 23, 1868. The article 
is too long for publication, and, in fact, 1 do not 
know that it matters much after all, only it is 
pretty evident that the device alluded to is not new. 
At present, GLEANINGS will not contain one-fourth 
of the matter sentin for publication. The trouble 
is,so many of the brethren make long stories of 
what ought to be told ina few words. We are will- 
ing to give space te matters of general importance 
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to the greater part of our readers, but we can not 
publish long letters that are likely to interest only a 
few, comparatively. Any one can have friend K.’s | 
communication who cares to pay the postage on it. 


UNTESTED QUEENS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

Who is there among our friends in the South that 
are able to ship untested queens now? Let him | 
speak out, and we will give him a free ad. 





Don'r forget the bee-keepers’ meeting at the | 
Exposition in New Orleans on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, Feb. 24, 25, and 26. T shall be on 
hand the second day, nothing preventing. 


THE EXPOSITION AND SUNDAY. 

TAM informed that every exhibitor has the privi- 
lege of covering up his goods so that they can not be 
seen on the Sabbath-day, if he chooses. If this is 
the case, the matter is in the hands of the exbibitors 
to a considerable extent, and we may hope that 
Sunday exhibitions will be found so unprotitable 
that they will be discontinued. 


A BOOK ON CARP CULTURE, 
[HAVE completed arrangements with Milton P. | 
Pierce, Secretary of the American Carp Cultural 
Association, for writing me a book on carp culture. 
Mr. Pierce is perhaps the best authority we have 
onthe subject in the United States, and perhaps | 
the best in the world. The book will be fully illus- 
trated, and the price will not exceed 5) cts., and 
probably not over 35. Further particulars will be 
given later. 


OUR REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

THE machine for making our reversible frames is 
not yet completed, and we can not very well send 
out good samples till the machine is finished; that 
is, there are sO many orders for them that they 
would cost a great deal more than we get for them, | 


made by hand, and they wouldn't be very nice eith- | 
er. The cngraver is at work ona cut, but we are 
obliged to go to press without it. Devices for re- 
versing are coming in by the score; but a great 
many of them are only repetitions of what have 
been figured and described in our back numbers. 
Before you waste much time in inventing, dear 
friends, it will be well to post yourselves in regard to | 
what has been done already. 





OLD BONES. 
Yrs, what do you do with them around your | 
house? We have just commenced saving all of | 
ours, and in the adjoining town there is a mill 
where they grind them up for poultry, and for fer- 
tilizing purposes. We just got a bag full, and I | 
thought it looked a little coarse for plants; but I | 
mixed in some with a box of nice soil, sprinkled on 
some radish seed, then a little more bone meal, and | 
over all some dried moss rubbed up fine, and sifted 
on the seeds with a sieve. The whole was placed in | 
the greenhouse, inthe sun. In just four days the | 
seeds were pushing the moss out of the way, to get | 
up, and the bone mea! had, in that short time, become 
so decomposed that it looked like a mass of mold, 
and the radish roots were pushing all in through it. 
Our bone-mill pays $16.00 per ton for any sort of old | 
bones. Chickens will eat them when ground up, as | 
greedily as if they were coarsely broken grains of 
corn. Save the bones. 


MOORE’S CRATE FOR HOLDING SECTIONS, 
As quite a good many scem to prefer this arrange- 


ment for placing sections over the hive, we have ar- | 


ranged machinery for making them at a low price. 
The only important thing in their construction is to 
have the partition-boards spaced so the 414 x 414 see- 


| tions will exactly fit. To do this we have a saw- 


arbor arranged with thick saws, to cut grooves for 
the partitions to slide into. As the whole 5 grooves 
are cut at one operation, the crate is made very 


| cheaply. The price of a single crate, nailed up, will 


be 20 cts.; 10 crates, $1.80; 10), $16.00, to which must 
be added the price of crating. Price of Moore's 
crate in the flat, singly, 15 cts.; 10, $1.55; 100, $12.50, 
These prices include the necessary strips of tin, and 
nails for nailing them up. An engraving of one of 


| these crates will be given in our next issue. One 


especial advantage these have over the crate we 
have been using is, that it holds each section exact- 
ly square, and when filled with honey they come out 
all ready to go into the shipping-case, square and 
snug. These erates will go inside of a Simplicity hive, 
and hold 28 17, see tions, or re 7 i-to-the-foot sections. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 
FRIEND Howes, whose reversible device has beeh 
twice illustrated in GLEANINGS, claims that friend 


| Heddon’s #xrrangement is an infringement on his 


invention. Now, perhaps Iam not the one to de- 


| cide this matter, but this is certain: Although I 
| examined Howes’ device carefully when it was 
| first submitted, and have studied a great deal on 


the subject, it never occurred to me to unite the 
two supporting arms by an extra top-bar, until I 
saw itin Heddon’s article in the A. B. J. So far as 
1 know, friend Howes was the first one to suggest 
pivoting the device to the center of the end-bar of 
the frame; but it seems to me, that as soonasa 
device should be called for, for reversible frames, 
this would be one of the first things to occur to al- 


| most anybody. If it did not occur to anybody un- 
| til it occurred to friend Howes, very likely the idea 


would be patentable. Now, in case he does get it 
patented, as to whether friend Heddon's plan in- 
fringes or no, it seems to me lawyers might argue 
the matter along while, and never settle it even 
then. We have never used the arrangement, and I 
do not think now we ever shall. 


GILT-EDGE MEN AND WOMEN. 
May be I have talked about this before, but 


| something tells me it won’t do any hurt to talk some 
| more about it. Inthat big index-book to our ledger, 
| that I told you about (the one that indexes a quar- 
| ter of a million of people in our business transac- 


tions), we are obliged to record character, and 
grade character, as it were, and the grading runs 
all the way up from the man who coolly repudiates 
a fair and square promise, to those who are so 
eareful of their commercial standing that they 
would almost pay something they did not owe, 
rather than have appearances against them. Once 
in a while we find a phase of humanity so fair and 
unselfish that I told the girls we wanted some way 


| toindicate such men in that big index, and I pro- 
| posed that we should call them “ gilt-edge.”” A few 
| months ago we changed the table giving the price 
| of our foundation-mills, to a smaller-sized type, to 


give more room. One of our best men did it, who 
almost never makes a mistake; but this time he got 
the wrong figure, and made the price of a $40.0) 
mill only $30.00. Before it was discovered, some 
price lists had slipped off. A customer got one, and, 
not suspecting any mistake, sent $30.00 for the mill. 
It wasa fair and square bargain, so we sent it along, 
but said that the price was a misprint. He replied 
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promptly that we should charge him the proper | 
price, and it would be all right. He did not want | 
any thing of anybody for less than it ought to be, on 
nee ount “of a mistake. We have marked him“ gilt- 
edge; and what ever bappens in future, we know 
the man means to be right, and that we shall never 
run any risk in trying to accommodate him to 
whatever be wants. 


TAKING MEASUREMENTS, 


NEVER use a rule or square, if you can possibly 
avoid it. Have a lot of slim sticks; and when you 
want the dimensions of something that needs to be 
very accurate, cut off a stick just right. If you 
want two dimensions, cut a notch in the stick for 
the second one, If the dimension is long, say the 
size of a door, lay two sticks together, slide one 
vuong the other until it just fits the opening, and 
tack them with a couple of slender nails, and you 
have it te a dot, without the trouble of cutting a 
«tick. When T am hurried and worried, rules that 
shut up are a bother. 
are always shut up; and when I get them straight- 
cned out, they double up and flop around. On our 
-eent counter we have one-foot rules made without 
joints. This has a knife edge, as you will see by the 
cut below. It is also graduated and numbered. 








ONE- FOOT RULE FOR SCHOOL 


CHILDREN 


OUR THREE - CENT 


I find these very handy, and 1 do not know but IL! 


vould give a dollar forone, if it could not be bought 
cheaper. I keep one on my desk, and when | want 
jt to measure any thing, I grasp it by the end where 
the figure 12 is. 


can read the dimensions cxactly. in aninstant. Be- 
sides the rule, Lalso have a yard-stick made in the 
suine way. These are on the 5 cent counter. 
ways pick this up by the end that is marked 26 in., 
and place the other end on the article, and then I 


can read off the inches and fractions, without much | . ) 
| for sale my house and lot, and 50 stands of bees, all 


chance of a blunder. These two rules, the one-foot 


and the three-foot, have proved to be so very con- | 
venient that I am going to have some on knobs | 


just under the edge of my desk, with the end to 
grasp hold of sticking out so I can get hold of itin 
auseeond. The one-foot rule can be mailed for 2 cts. 
extra. The yard-stick can be mailed for 5 cts. extra, 
but I can not guarantee the latter against breaking 
in the mails. 


~VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 








ADANT’ § FOUNDATION FACTORY. WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. bbtfd 


IF YOU WANT 


\ GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, Reta HARDIN CO., OHIO. 

otf 


FRE] — Our - Catalogue and Price List | 
of leading Strawberry and = Rasp- 


berry plants, Russian Mthorrs = rOaee ete. Also P. 

Rock eggs for hatching. Add 

1-5-6 YODER & METZLER. E. LEWISTOWN. MAB. C0., O20. 

WANTE w ax to work into foundation by the 
pound, or for a share; also full colonies 

My [po forsale. For particulars address 

B. CH ASE, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 





10-CENT FLOWER GARDEN 


10 varieties seeds in each 10-ct. packet: 75 varie- AND 55 HIVES OF BLACK BESS. 
| Allin new Langstroth hives, will be ready for ship- 


| ment by May Ist. 


ties, 25e. 


Foundation Machines, L. size, $3.7 id. 
Italian Bees, Queens, and Honey, a specialty. See | 


new cireular, 
3tfdb OLIVE? FOSTSR, MT. VERNON, LINN 60., IOWA, 


R. PERRIS. P. 0. BOX 215, JERSEY CITY, NJ. 4 
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| send for my circular and price list. 


When I want them open they | 


| White Clover 


Now place the other end, where it | 
says Lineh, on the article to be measured, and you | 


I al- | 


APIARIAN 


| tains illustrations and Sesktplates of every thing 


I 45 


ane) JTALIAN BEES, 


FULL COLONIES, NUCLEI, 
DUEENS A SPE CIALTY 


If you intend buying bees or queens this season, 
You will save 
money by so doing. 


sa» G. CG, VAUGHN, Columbia, Tenn. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
BEE-BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR=TREES 
FOR SAE. 

One pear-tree sent postpaid for 40 cents. 
2tfdb T. A. GUNN, Tutlahoma, Tenn. 


PGIES.. aticueke | 


SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
By Freight or coe ag | mail 

| bus’ 1} peck | Ib. | Ib. 

CROQUET ooo os gd’. cei ee $10 00 | e 4 ts) | 20e | 40e 
20e | 40c 


CHOICE 


Alsike ¢ 


Hall's rete - achblow be 
tatoes. din | 
QOLGMG . icedctvax Kuk ds ane et 
EK. S. HILDEMANN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 
Please mention this Journal if asked for the above 
advertisement. 2tfdb 


FOR SALE. 


As Lintend to “go West” next February, 


Address 


I offer 


good Italians. Some of my queens were from A. ]. 
Root, and some from J. A. Green, Dayton, Ill. I 
have more than I can ber with me. 

JAMES eet 


w-4db SHEFFIELD, BUREAU Co., 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


Before pur : ned SUPPLI ES 


elsewhere. con- 





new and desirable in an apiary, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN @UEENS AND BEES. 
J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


Something New. 


1-12db 


Hive with reversible section eases, also grid eet 


Hives, the same as A. I. Root makes them, at Root's 
prices. Send for circular and price list to 
1tfdb KENNEDY & LEAHY, 

Box il, Higginsville, Lafayet*e Co.. Mo. 
EARLY QUEENS. If you wish to buy Italian 

Queens and Simplicity Hives 
early, send for my new Price List. 4-5-6-7d. 
Vv. Ss. CAUTHEN, Pleasant Hul, Ss C. 


20 HIVES OF HYBRID, 


Send for ice list. Send all or- 
ders to G. W. ALBRECHT, 
3-8db Duadas, ¢ ‘aluiet Co., Wisconsin. 


ADANT’ ‘S$ FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
KETATL. See advertisement in another column. 
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_DADANT’S 


SMITH’S NEW COMB- HONEY RACK. 


FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- | 


ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
ost accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. Hf. Newman, Chi- 
eago, IlL.; F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Wich Doughe rty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., ill.: E. 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; H. Drum, Adelphi,O. ; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, "Philadelphia, a.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa: E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N, | 
74°m. 2 Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers 

Write for samples free, and 
accompanied with 150 Comp 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in | 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal | 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT A SON, 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


LOOK 


»rice list of supplies, 


bbtfd 


BEE-KEEPER 





sections, and until March Ist, 1885, will sell at rock 


bottom. 

5000 one- pound sections for an even. . $21 00 

000 me . 40 00 
Sample free. 

of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Free to all. 


SMITH & SMITH, 
atfdb KENTON, HARDIN CO,, 0. 


F. A. & H. O. SALISBURY’S 
CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


BEE-KEEPER'S SUPPLIES AND ENGINES, 


2tfd CEDDES, NEW YORK 


SECTIONS. 


To nail, or dovetailed, 44x44, per 1000......... $4 50 
Other sizes, larger, to 5x6.. Pes ae aan. Oe 
Send for price list and sample. 


PARKER NEWTON, 
EARLVILLE, - MADISON CO., 





ee 


* nedvonbes and unso- | 


s** THIS! 


We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece | 


Send for our Illustrated Price List | 


sample by nail, 2 Bag nailed, 16 cents. Racks 
alone by freight, nailed, per quantity, lc per rack. 
} Send for circular and full price list. Aaareas 
3-4-5 pend T. SMITE, ai LLEVUR, EATON 00, ‘wae. 


TV ‘EN T Y- FIFTH 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


WOW’ READY. 


| Full Colonies, Nucleus Colonies, and Queens, 
From Our New Strains; Also General 
List of Apiarian Supplies, 


Consisting of Bee-Hives, white-poplar Sections, 
Comb Foundation, ete. 


Write your nume and address plainly on a postal, 
and get my prices before ordering your supplies. 


Address Wm. W. CARY, Jr., 


Coleraine, Mass. 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son. 


8tfdb 


Established 1855. 


~ HEADQUARTERS 


RESWA 


We have constantly on hand a 
large stock of Domestic, Impo: 
and Refined Beeswax in original shape, which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Address 
- ECKERMANN & WILL. 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
. B.—We have low freight rates to all Post 
$ db 





4 


quantities. 


CARPET - SWEEPER, 








BLUEBERRY. A valuable Fruit, succeeds | 
@ on all soils, and is a profitable 
fruit to grow for market. Two dozen plants by | 
mail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 
DELOS STAPLES, — Ionia Co., Mich. 
e ) 


The All-Purpose Hive, with 


REVERSIBLE CRATE, 


With or without a bee-space. White- ts ge sahen | | 
sections, Given foundation, ete. Wax worked | 
at 10 and 12 cts. per 1d. i) Rabbits. Send for | 
srice list to 3 EKO. F. WILLIAMS, 

Z Sdb New Philadelphia, 0. 


BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


COMB FOUNDATION A SPECIALTY. 


Italian bees by the colony or nucleus. Extractors 
to hold L. or Simplicity frames, for $6.50. Saw-man- 
drels for hive makin ng, with babbitted boxes, all 
turned in good order, 27 inches long, for $6.00. All 
supplies very low, by adie 3 and retail. Send 
for circular. E. Y. PERKINS, 
3-14db Jefferson, Greene Co., Towa. 


latest improvements. 


| thing. 


| ete. Price $2.00. 


This is a beautiful new sweeper, all metal, wit! 
The dust can be poured from 
the sweeper into a pail, without unhooking any 
The handle stands straight up, ready to take 
hold of, wherever you happen to leave it. 1 have 

selected this one froma great number in the mar- 

ket, because my wife has been telling me for some 
time that nothing in the whole round of househo!d 
conveniences saves a woman more time and hard 
labor than a _— carpet-sweeper, especially where 
there are children to scatter bits of paper, crumbs. 


A.J. ROOT, Mcdina, Ohio. 
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Contents of this Number’ 


Alsike Clover 

Artificial Increase. . 
Kanner Apiary..... 
Bees in New Jersey. 
Bees on the Roof 

Bees Flying in Februa 
Bees near Railroad... 
Bees To Save in Spring 
Bokhara Clover 
Buzz-saw, Home-made.. 


Candy for Bees.... ........- 169 | 


Carp in Texas - 166 
Cir “alase Boosived.. 

Cleaning § Emoke rs. 

( ‘pping Win 

Cook on Ferti ication 
Do@Gibe: (vanes. 35084 32 
PaitOrigleics dsb teee cin oc e508 177 


Four-piece-section Machine. 158 | 
170 | Sections, When Filled 


Frame, The Heddon 
FrQtnO, SOROS Ss. 00<0 decsnvesy 155 
Frames, Wide 160 
Frames, Reversible 157, 170 
Growlery OOS 
Heads of Grain. 
Heddon’s Rack.... 
Heddon Fixtures. 
Heddon Hive for E 
Hen’s-nest, A Cheap 
Hint for Bachelors 
Hive-covers 
Honey-boards, Heddon's. 1 


161 | Honey vs. Sugar.......... P 
16: é 


Honey in Fall... 
| Honey from Red Cle 


| Honey-boards .. ca caateate 


Honey Column ... 


21 Ic hthyology 


| Kime's Report..... 

Klimitz’s Queen-catcher... 
Manure with Dust 

Midnight Musings.......... 176 
Moore's Rack. 

New Orleans .. 

Patents, Moral 

| Potatoes. Miller’s S rop..... — 
| Queens, Fertilizin 

Queens reared in the North 17° 
Rau's Report. 

Reports Encoura ing 
Section-clamp, Flory’s... 


Sections, Weight of 

| Smokers Cleaning.......... 
Spanish Bayonet.. 
‘Tennessee 
Tobacco Column 


9 
72) Top-bars, by Alle 
3 


Water for Bees. 
| White Sage... 
| Who is the Inventor?. 


376 | Wilkin’s Note 


| Young Bees and Wax.. 
| YUCOR........cceeereees eens ; 





GEORGE 


GRIMM, 


Of Jefferson, Wisconsin, Will Sell 
300 TO 400 


COLONIES OF BEFS IN THE EIGHT- 
FRAME LANGSTROKRH HIVE, AT 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Pure Italians, 1 to 5 colonies, at. ................ 86 50 
iT) ia) 5 to 20 a7 ii 


“ “ 


20 or more 


Hy brid Italians, J toh * 


hto2 * 


“ 


Terms and conditions 


20 or more 


60 
5 
% 5 75 
wt ee Or de § 2h 
oe oo 
as follows: Orders will be 


booked only when accompanied by the cash, and 


will be filled in their ee turn. I will ship some | 
ay, and the exact date must 


time in the month of 


be left to my discretion, to be governed by the cir- 

cumstances and the weather. I will notify before 

shipment. Will guarantee safe arrival at last ex- 

press station, and will gua rantee satisfaction. 
5-6-7-8¢ 





SEND 30 CENTS 


For 25 Gilt Bevel-edge 
styles, to H. 


Cards with name, latest 


EDWIN ADAMS, 


Bordentown, N. J. 





QUEENS in MARCH. 


I will agree to send out 


untested queens in March, 


and continue to do so until October. Price, $1.50 


during March and April; 


after May Ist, $1.00 each; 


after June 15, $10.00 per penen, 


HANCOCK, 


H. 
SILOAM § SPRINGS. BEN ‘TON CO., ARK. 





UNTESTED QUEENS IN MARCH. 


I should be pleased to get some orders for untest- 
ed queens during March and after. 
M. THROCKMORTON, 
Houston, Harris Co., Texas. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 








For the benefit of friends who have “black or or hybrid ueens 
which they want to dispose of, we will inset notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this bec use there is ha’ dly value 
enough to these — to pay, f-r buying them up and keep- 

8 


ing them in tock; and yet it 


often imes quite an accommo- 


dation to those who can not afford higher- -price d ones, 








I have 5 pure hybrids (Italian), and 18 pure black | 
queens, to be removed about April 1. Hybrids, 60c, 
and blacks, 30c each, prepaid by mail, and safe de: | 


peeny guaranteed. 


A. L. SWINSON, Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N. C. 


| 5d Address 





Names of ciaimainie parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of’ 20 cents each insertion, or se. Ww per year. 


“$1.50 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.4 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purit). 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also ugree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
edand tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, netify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, sce rates in price list. 


*A.I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Ittd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. Ittd 
*Win. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. itfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 3tfd 
*Dr. John M. Price, Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla. 5-3 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. Itfd 
*Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, E. Baton R. Co., La. 7-5 
*W. W. Turner, Ouk Hill, Greene Co., N. Y. 7-6 
*8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 8tfd 
Will True, Chadwell, Clatsop Co., Oregon. 9-7 
Jas. O. Facey, Tavistock, Ont., Can. ltfd 
*D. E. Jacobs, Longley, Wood Co., Oo. 1-23 
*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., ptr 
Bt fe 
*E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co, O. 31 
*C. ©. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. — &tfd 
M. Doolittle, Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. ¥.3-13 
D. A. MeCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 5-15 
8. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Vu. 
453 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Towa. htid 
*W. A. Compten, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 5tfd 





— 


Hive ‘Manufacturers. 


Ww ho agree to make such hives, and at the priecs 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 
Cc. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-19 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Lafayette Co., ow = 
sttd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Tl. 1-13 
FE. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lueas Co., Ohio. 3-1 
H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport; la.°3-1 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 3-13 
Milo 8S. West, Box 202, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich.3-18 
F. M. Blanchard, Orwell, Ashtabula Co., O. Btfd 
k. Kretchwer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 5tfd 








Situation Wanted. — 


~ Adin ‘Stone, Vie ienna, Oneida Co. 0., N. “a atta 


-|W ANTED. ae situation w ith some bee-kee per 
on reasonable terms for this season. 
A. L. MILLER, West Toledo, Ohio, 





\ ANTED.— An experienced bee-keeper, having 
practical knowledge of queen-rearing, éte., 

with good references. State terms, etc. 

P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








WANTED Wi ax “to ‘work into ‘foundation by the 
pound, or for a share; also full colonies 
of bees for sale. For particulars address 

' 4-50. B. CHASE, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


i ns en eyo 
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HONEY Conan. 


CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—Nothing new to report in 
the honey market. Stocks of California, both comb 
and extracted, large and of fine quality, and prices 
Semel low. Choice 2-Ib. comb, 12 @ I8e.; ext’d, 

outhern ext’d. 5'4@6. No 1-lb. sections 
of Feu in the market, but ‘there is considerable in- 
guiry for them, and we would pay Hic. for a lot of 
choice white in clean new crates. 

Feb. 13, 1885. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets, K. C., Mo. 








CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is no new feature in 
the honey market. My last quotations remain un- 
changed. Demand is very slow, and the market 
well supplied of all kinds. 

Beeswax.—Demand for beeswax is fair, and arri- 
vals are good. A good — brings 26 @ 30c. on 
apenas CHAS. F. MuTH, 

S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 

Feb. 21, 1885, Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO. — Honey. — Market. dull. Comb honey 
brings about 14 @ 15c. for the best grades. Extrace- 


ed6@s8c. The supply is fair of both extracted hon- | 
ey andcomb. Itis graining this season very freely, | 
and this is against its sale very much. California | 
honey does not seem to candy until the second sea- | 


son. Beeswax.—dve. for yellow. R.A. BURNETT, 
Feb. 20, 1885. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Market is still very dull, 
but the past week a few crates have been sold ina 


retail way at 14 @ ldc. for best white in 1-lb. sec- | 
tions; 13@ 14 for 1% and2 Ibs. Second quality is | 


not wanted. Extracted no sale at all. 
Beeswar.—Scarce at 28 @ 30ets. A.C. KENDEr, 
Feb. 20, 1885. 
Boston.—Honey.—There is little or no change in 
_ of honey; the sale is slow, with little prospect 
or improv ement. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Feb. 12, 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—The honey market is dull at | 
present. Good comb honey is quoted at 12!. @ Ie. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 20, 1885. A. B. WEED. 


For SALE.—I have 15 nice iron-bound kegs, con- 
taining each 110 lbs. white-clover honey and honey- 
dew mixed; very thick, and certainly very nice for 
spring feeding. I will take $4.00 per keg here at 
the depot, kegs thrown in. M. J. HARRIS, 

Clay City, Ml. 





~ Wholesale and Retail. 


RE - KEEPERS’ + SUPPLIE 


Peplar and Basswood Sections a Specialty. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE. | 


8. D. BUELL, bd gal CITY, MICH. 


aap ver wars ott: NTAGARA. 


by mail. Circulars free. Address JOHN £. EVES, 
btfdb Mooresv ille, Morgan Co., Ind. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 





FOR SALE. 
One pear-tree sent postpaid for 40 cents. 
2tfdb T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


” Oldest B Bee ee Paper in in America—Extablished in in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Til. cae 








161 South Water St., Chicago, Il. | 


115 Ontario St., Cleveland Ohio. | 





Dakota-Red Potatoes 


: Pound by mail, postpaid.. 


H peck by express, purchaser paying one. 
1 bushel 
1 barr el in ct) “ 7) 
Supply limited. Address 
CHAS. C. MILLER, 
5-6d Box 88. Akron, Ohio. 


ONE-POUND DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


$3.00 Fer 1000 for the Next 30 Days. 
Sample free. M. A. LOHR, 
5d VERMONTVILLE, EATON CO., MICH. 


1Ss5. 


NHOICE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

From Imported and Selected mothers, and 

also from the noted Doolitsle strain of GOLDEN 
ITALIANS. Send for circular. 


SIMON P. RODD 
5-10db Mechanicstown, Frederick t.. Md. 


\L/) BEE- KEEPERS! 


Heed uarters for all kinds of Bee-K 

pplies, such as even Bevtiona, ¢ st 
Foundaiton, Honey Extractors, Bee 
Smokers, Crates, llenes Buckets, Veils 


t 
enc Notice Our Prices! 
1 Ib. all-in-one-piece Section, eer per M. 
Comb Foundation 50 
Hives “ 

Italian Bees and Queens at lowest figures. 
Send name and address, and we will mail 
you one of our Mlustrated C atalogues Free, 


American M't'g Co., New Carlisle, 0 











‘Early and Good! ITALIAN QUEENS & NULL 


| TESTED AND UNTESTED QUEENS, RAISED 


ONLY FROM THE BES’ IM PORTED 
AND HOME-BRED beeen 
U ntested Queens, April and May . 
" June and after 
Tested queens, April and May 
June and after 
esch rates on application. 
3-frame nuclei, with lots of bees, June and after 3 00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Order early. 
Ww. J. ELLISON, 
Statebuig, Sumt:r Co., 8S. C. 


“AC KANSAS CITY, MO., 


I Raise Pure ITALIAN BEES 4 OR SALE. 
CU ntested Queens in} gun 





“ “ 


| Tested Queens, double the above prices. 


Bees, per one- -half pound, same prices as untested 


| queens. . For discounts, see my circular. I warrant 


my untested queens to be purely mated. If any of the 


| friends who have dealt with me heretofore are not 
| satisfied, I shall be glad to have a full statement of 
| the matter from them, and will do the best that I 
| can to render satisfaction. 


| 5tfdb E. M- HAYHURST, P. oO. Box 1131. 
BEE=BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR=TREES 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 


ITALIAN and CYPRIAN QUEENS. 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother 


| (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; 
| in June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, 


in May, &2.00; in June and after, $1.50. talian 
queens from imported mother (Root’ 8 importation), 
after May 15th, $1.00. I have had experience in 
breeding queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order 
now, and pay when you want queens. 

Address WwW. McKAY DOUGAN, MM. D., 
4tfd Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 








QUEENS, $2.00. “ Untested, § $1.00. 4-frame nu- 
clei, $3.50 and $4.50. Mississippi wax-extractor, 
$3.00.’ OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 3tfd 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 8btfd 





